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From PEG to PBS fT'^w 

...what stations are saying about Princeton Server Group 

"The Princeton Server Group B1000 video server has improved the efficiency of our on-air operations many-fold. 
It's enabled us to increase the number of hours we program, while at the same time, decreased the amount of time 
devoted specifically to on-air operations, all while improving the on-air look of the station with its integrated flash 
overlays and automatic fades between programs. - Bob Duthaler, Director of Cable Operations, SBC-TV 

"The B1000 is great. I enthusiastically recommend the B 1000 and PSG to any PEG station that wants to take 
advantage of dependable digital technology to reduce cost, improve their operations, schedule additional hours of 
content, and improve their on-air look." - Lee Beckerman, Station Manager, Woodbridge Television 

"How does a small station "go digital" with only one part-time employee and limited funding? The answer for 
Summit was Princeton Server Group, the single most-important, most-transforming investment our station made in 
recent years. Now we spend much less time on scheduling issues. Our energy is devoted to creating better local 
programming for our audience. Having new shows in our line-up, plus the ability to broadcast 24/7, pleases our 
viewers and reduces the bulletin board time we all find so boring. Thank you, PSG, for understanding and 
designing around PEG station needs. You have been a dream come true." - Carole Papale, Program Chair, TV -36 
Communities on Cable, Summit, New Jersey 

"In South Orange, NJ we use a complete Broadcasting, Internet streaming, and VOD system from Princeton Server 
Group. The equipment performs very well and the absolute speed of the S1000 Media server is tremendous. The 
quality of the streams is also outstanding, and their tech support has been helpful. I recommend Princeton Server 
Group to any municipality that wants to improve their workflow and efficiency by broadcasting digitally; or that 
wants to offer their council meetings over the Internet on demand." - Mauricio Garcia, LT Manager, Township of 
South Orange Village 

"The day after we installed Princeton Server Group's High Definition video server, NJN was able to add four hours 
a day of HD programming to our daily schedule. This flexible little box allows digital trim-editing on the fly, and 
the scheduling of captures and play outs remotely through a secure web interface." - Rick Williams, Assistant 
Director of Engineering, NJN Television /PBS Station 

"The installation of the PSG gear at WYBE has made the station run much more smoothly. We upgraded the 
station to digital playout, added dynamic overlay graphics, production switch control and all but eliminated on-air 
glitches. The PSG system will completely pay for itself within the first year, with the associated decreased labor 
costs. Good-bye tape! The digital era is here for good. Thanks PSG!" - Steve Kloser, Director of Facilities & 
Technology, WYBE TV, Philadelphia 

"Your server is amazing. The scheduling software is so easy to use that I have a high school intern scheduling 
programming on our channel. It is so dependable I've never even placed a call to support. - George McCollough, 
Station Manager, TV-30, Princeton, NJ 

"I was a total neophyte in broadcasting, particularly with digital technology. I learned the B1000 with the tutelage 
of the PSG staff in one week. We had it fully loaded and broadcasting 12 hours of programming 7 days a week, in 
just one week. It's unbelievably simple, unbelievably reliable and the PSG guys and tech support are unbelievably 
accessible. I would recommend this system to anyone in a heartbeat. To top it off, the price was right on! Less 
expensive than any system we had been reviewing for purchase." - Gabriella Holt, Manager, Rancho Palos Verdes 
City Television 



Digital Video Broadcast Systems 

www.PrincetonServerGroup.com 

Call us today at 1-888-PSG-MPEG / 1-888-774-6734 




iance for Cornmurdcations Democracy 

For more than 15 years, the Alliance for Communications Democracy has been fighting to preserve and 
strengthen access. Though the odds against us have been high, and the mega-media, corporate foes well- 
heeled and powerful, time and again we've won in the courts. We can't continue this critical work without 
your support. With the ramifications of the 1996 Telecommunications Act still manifesting themselves, and 
new legislation on the horizon, we must be vigilant if we are to prevail and preserve democratic communi- 
cations. If not us, who? If not now, when? Please join the Alliance for Communications Democracy today! 

Become an Alliance Subscriber for $350/year and receive detailed reports on current 
court cases threatening access, pertinent historical case citations, and other Alliance for 
Communications Democracy activities. 

> Voting membership open to nonprofit access operations for an annual contribution of $3,000. 

> Associate, Supporter and Subscriber memberships available to organizations and individuals at 
the following levels: 

> Alliance Associate $2500 - copies of all briefs and reports. 

> Alliance Supporter $500 - copies of all reports and enclosures. 

> Alliance Subscriber $350 - copies of all reports. 

Direct membership inquiries to ACD Treasurer Sam Behrend, Access Tucson, 124 E. Broadway Blvd., 
Tucson, AZ 85701, telephone 520.624.9833[x103], or email at sam@accesstucson.org 

www.theacd.org 




For more infomneifori or further details on Maestrovisiorfs Broadcast Solutions. 

please contact us at 1-883-424-5505 or visit our website at www.maestrovision.com 
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Classic Arts Showcase presents clips 
of great arts performances. 
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2006 Alliance Board of Directors 

Regional Chairs & Representatives Additional Contacts 

(Not on Board) 



Officers 

Chair 

Mike Wassenaar 

SPNN 

375 Jackson St., Suite 250 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
Voice: 651.298.8900 / Fax: 651.298.8414 
Email: wassenaar@spnn.org 

Vice Chair 

Central States Representative 
Matt Schuster 

Metro TV-Louisville Metro Government 
527 W. Jefferson St., 6th Floor 
Louisville, KY 40202 

Voice: 502.574.1904 / Fax: 502.574.8777 
Email: matt.schuster® loukymetro.org 

Treasurer 

Northeast Representative 
Nancy Richard 

Plymouth Area Community Access Television 
130 Court Street Rear 
Plymouth, MA 02360 

Voice: 508.830.6999 / Fax: 508.830.9666 
Email: nrichard (cj) pactv.or g 

Secretary 

Suzanne St. John-Crane 

Community Media Access Partnership 

Gavilan College 

5055 Santa Teresa Blvd. 

Gilroy, CA 95020 

Voice: 408.846.4983 x6 / Fax: 408.849.4910 
Email: saint (5) mycmap.org 

At- large 

Board Development/ 
Personnel Chair 
Alan Bushong 

Capital Community Television 

P0 Box 2342 

Salem, OR 97308-2342 

Voice: 503.588.2288 / Fax: 503.588.6424 

Email: alan (5> cctvsalem.org 

Sue Buske 

The Buske Group 

3001 J St., Suite 201 

Sacramento, CA 95816 

Voice: 916.441.6277 / Fax: 916.441.7670 

Email: sue (5) buskegroup.com 



Mid-Atlantic Representative 
Rich Desimone 

480 Middlesex Ave. 
Metuchen, NJ 08840 

Voice: 732.603.9750 / Fax: 732.603.9871 
Email: metv.metuchennj (5) verizon.net 

Southwest Representative 
Sharon King 

Dallas Community Television 
1253 Roundtable 
Dallas, TX 75247 

Voice: 214.631.5571 / Fax: 214.637.5342 
Email: skin g@dctvdallas.org 



Legal Affairs 
James Horwood 

Spiegel & McDiarmid 

1333 New Hampshire Ave. NW 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Voice: 202.879.4002 / Fax: 202.393.2866 

Email: james.horwood (5) spiegelmcd.com 



Membership Development Chair 
Mark Linde 

Brockton Community Access 

P0 Box 1057 

Brockton, MA 02303-1057 

Voice: 508.580.2228 / Fax: 508.580.0750 

Email: mlinde (5) bcatv.org 

Chad Johnston 

The People's Channel 

300ACS. Elliott Rd. 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 

Voice: 919.960.0088 / Fax: 919.960.0089 

Email: Johnston (5) thepeopleschannel.org 



Western Representative 
Steve Ranieri 

Quote...Unquote, Inc. 

PO Box 26206 

Albuquerque, NM 87125 

Voice: 505.243.0027 / Fax: 505.346.1635 

Email: sranieri (cj) quote-unquote.org 

Southeast Representative 
David Yogel 

CTV Knoxville 

912 S. Gay St., Suite 600 
Knoxville, TN 37902 

Voice: 865.215.4350 / Fax: 865.215.4337 
Email: david (cj) communityknox.org 



Equal Opportunity Chair 
Tonya Gonzalez 

DCTV 

901 Newton St. NE 

Washington, D.C. 20017 

Voice: 202.526.7007 xl05 / Fax: 202.526.6646 

Email: tiel gonzalez (5) aol.com 



Keali'i Lopez 

'Olelo Community Television 
1122 Mapunapuna St. 
Honolulu, HI 96819 

Voice: 808.834.0007 xl3l / Fax: 808.834.2546 
Email: klopez (5) olelo.org 

Antoine Heywood 

People TV 

190 14th Street NW 
Atlanta, GA 303018 
Voice: 873-6712 x203 
Email: Antoine (cj) peopletv.org 

Julienne Turner 

Concord Community Television 
170 Warren Street 
Concord, NH 03301 

Voice: 603.226.8872 / Fax: 603.226.3343 



Western Region Chair 
J. Robertson 

Ho'ike Kaua'i Community Television 

Voice: 808.246.1556 

Email: jrobertson (5) hoike.org 

Northeast Region Chair 
Keith J. Thibault 

Fall River Community Television 
Bristol Community College 
Voice: 508.678.2811 / Fax: 508.730.3284 
Email: keith (5) frctv.org 

Alliance E-Mail Lists 

Access Forum 

Open to anyone interested in community 
media topics. Send subscription request to 
access-forum-subscribe (cj) lists.alliancecm.org 

Equal Opportunity 

Open to anyone interested in equal oppor- 
tunity topics. Send subscription request to 
alliance-eo-subscribe (cj) lists.alliancecm.org 

Alliance Announce 

Open to members of the Alliance for Com- 
munity Media interested in community 
media topics. Send subscription request 
to alliance-announce-subscribe (cj) lists.al- 
liancecm.org 

Useful Contacts 

Federal Communications Commission 
The Portals 

445 12th St. SW, Washington, D.C. 20024 
Voice: 202.418.0200 / Fax: 202.418.2812 
www.fcc.g ov 

Your Federal Legislators: 

Office of Senator 

United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
www.senate.g ov 

The Honorable 

United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
www.house.g ov 

U.S. Capitol Switchboard: 
Voice: 202.224.3121 



Discretionary Appointees 



C7\ s the journal of the Alliance for Community Media, Community Media Review shall sup- 
m /l port the Alliance mission by providing: a comprehensive overview of past, present and future 
issues critical to the Alliance and its membership; vigorous and thoughtful debate on those issues; 
and a venue for members and like-minded groups to present issues critical to the Alliance. 
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More Reasons to 
Consider Image Servers 
from 360 Systems 




Why are so many public access, 
education, and government television 
channels switching from tape to the 
Image Servers from 360 Systems? 

It's all about doing more for less. PEG stations 
across the country are now using Image Servers 
to change their workflow and eliminate the need 
for tape. 



Never search for lost tapes again 
Access your content randomly 
As simple to use as a VTR 
Eliminate tape deck maintenance 
Automate your playback 
Budget friendly & scalable 




Imagine being able to record your content 
once and then move it around your facility 
as a file. Imagine being able to drag-and-drop 
a file from your favorite NLE to the Image Server 
for direct playback to air. And, imagine having the 
ability to record and play back multiple channels 
at the same time. 

360 Systems brings legendary quality and 
reliability to products for broadcasting and Pro 
A/V. With 35 years of audio and video experience 
and over 1,000 Image Servers in service, 360 
Systems has more field experience than any 
other manufacturer. 

Compare 360 Systems' price and performance 
with anything else. You'll find that Image Servers 
offer the lowest price-per-channel of all servers. 

www.360Systems.com 




Find out why so many municipalities are 
standardizing on the Image Servers, give 
us a call, or drop us an E-mail. Contact 
Greg Kregoski at (818) 735-8223, or E- 
mail Greg.Kregoski@360Systems.com. 
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The perfect video servers for Pro A/V 





PRO A/V 
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From the Executive Director 



by Anthony Riddle 



All That I Have Met . . . 



/ am a part of all that I 
have met. 

Alfred Tennyson 



(^\ JlRTUAL COMMUNITY IS GREAT! But 

V it sure is good to be around everyone 
once in a while. 

I heard from others confirmation of 
what I felt myself: It is even greater to ac- 
tually see the faces that go with the names 
and the voices and the emails. It was so 
absolutely necessary after a roller-coaster 
year of ups and downs. It was a time to 
refuel, refresh and redirect. 

A word of thanks really needs to be of- 
fered to our hosts for the clear success of 
the conference. The workshops focused 
on a host of new issues - political and 
technical - and encouraged highly spir- 
ited debate. 

Personally, I found it interesting to 
see the tremendous progress we've made 
since the last conference, both in terms of 
our understanding the legislative process 
and our ability to act in organized fash- 
ion. It really is an accumulative process 
- we gain recognition because we act, lo- 
cally and nationally. We become more 
sophisticated in our analysis as we act. 

The strongest bond of human 
sympathy outside the family 
relation should be one uniting 
working people of all nations 
and tongues and kindreds. 

Abraham Lincoln 

We should keep this sense of shifting need 
in mind as we plan the 2007 conference for 
the Twin Cities. Can we foresee the polit- 
ical landscape? Where do our centers and 
members need to be technically? What 
critical alliances with other organizations 



can be enhanced by the way we organize 
our meeting? Should we be looking at 
new ways to organize the conference itself 
to make better use of time and the pres- 
ence of so many brilliant minds? 

Is there a way to program the confer- 
ence so that it not only is a sharing of in- 
formation, but ends with a formal frame- 
work for actions going forward? Can we 
combine a conference with a convention? 

These are some of the questions the 
conference planners will work through. 
In this sense, who we are when we come 
together as a group, where, and what 
we find important enough to talk about 
when we are there - these are the things 
that reveal what we intend for the year to 
come. Bear in mind that our conference 
planners come from within our member- 
ship. We must constantly reshape these 
meetings. The Alliance conference is a 
physical act of self-definition. Even as 
we go forward into cyber- space, we must 
never underestimate the importance of 
the physical community: 

Our spirits rejoice to be with one an- 
other. 




Anthony Riddle is the 
executive director of the 
Alliance for Community 
Media. 

Anthony can be reached at 
raiseeveryvoice@yahoo.com 



This is the duty of our generation as we enter the 
twenty-first century - solidarity with the weak, the 
persecuted, the lonely, the sick, and those in despair. 
It is expressed by the desire to give a noble and 
humanizing meaning to a community in which all 
members will define themselves not by their own 
identity but by that of others. 

Elie Wiesel 
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A Leader in 
Insurance 
Products, 
Programs, 
& Alternative 
Solutions. 
We have a 
Vision for 
the Future. 




Since 1925 Driver Alliant has provided a full array of insurance programs, 
products and services. Now a part of Alliant Resources Group's national distri- 
butions strategy, we are ideally positioned to respond to the increasing com- 
plexities and opportunities of our industry. 

Driver Alliant has partnered with Alliance for Community Media to provide its 
members with an insurance advantage product. We specialize in providing 
high quality Liability, Property and Crime Insurance Group Purchase 
Programs. What we offer... 



*General Liability 
'Directors and Officers 
'Employment Practices Liability 
'Property 



'Broadcasters Liability 
'Automobile Liability 
'Equipment 
'Crime 



HERE US WHAT SATISFIED CUSTOMERS HAVE TO SAY ABOUT US! 

"They had to almost pick me up off the floor when I looked at the insurance bid that Driver Alliant 
gave me at the regional conference in Reno. I got better coverage than I was carrying for one- 
third the cost! I saved $12,000. The last time I was this surprised was when my 13 year old son 
cleaned up his room without being threatened. It's a no brainer. Great coverage; a solid 
company; big savings. You'll feel like a hero and be able to spend the money on staff or equip- 
ment." Hap Freund, Executive Director, The Santa Barbara Channels 

"I took Driver Alliant's quotation to the local agent we trust and have dealt with for many years. He 
said he couldn't touch it and advised me to move my business there as soon as I could. I did and 
saved about 50% from what I had been paying. The fact that Driver Alliant contributes part of my 
premiums to the Alliance for Community Media is more than icing on the cake, it is social entrepre- 
neurship at its best." Sam Behrend, Executive Director, Access Tucson 

"Insurance for Access has been such a financial headache.. .until now. Finally, a company that 
understands our needs and provides excellent coverage at a price we can afford. We are saving 
over 60%.. .a dream come true!" Laurie Cirivello, Community Media Center of Santa Rosa 



Call us today and.. 



Tap Into the Vision! 



driver+alliant 



INSURANCE SERVICES 



AN ALLIANT RESOURCES GROUP COMPANY 



Driver Alliant Insurance Services 
1301 Dove Street, Suite 200 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 



800-821-9283 

www.driveralliant.com/slipwebsite/slip/index.html 

Lie #0C36861 
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From the Board Chair 



Ahoy-Hoy! 



by Mike Wassenaar 



The 2006 Alliance for Community 
Media International Confer- 
ence and Trade Show in Boston was 
remarkable for a host of reasons. 

First, the sheer number of community 
media centers in the Northeastern United 
States meant the gathering collected a 
wide variety of types and sizes of orga- 
nizations practicing community media 
work. As a result, the four days of the 
conference provided a unique opportu- 
nity to observe and learn best practices in 
community media, not just for one type 
of media center, but for many. 

Next, the conference focused on key 
areas of media technology and practice 
that are evolving as we speak, and prom- 
ise to change many aspects of many com- 
munity media centers. The promise of 
open source and distributed programs in 
our industry is great, if only for the eco- 
nomic impact that these programs and 
practices could have on the development 
of our communities. 

Next, the conference came at a time 
when community media is politically at 
a crossroads in the United States. There 
is no better place to talk about politi- 
cal choices and the value of speech than 
in Boston, the cradle of our democracy. 
Sometimes people focus on the tourist 
aspects of a summertime visit to Boston, 
whether it's the Red Sox, the fireworks, 
the scrod or the Yankee pot roast. Well, 
Boston is a reminder for me that history 
is made and lived, rather than handed to 
us by other people. It's an extremely im- 
portant reminder as we fight at the local, 
state and federal level for the protection 
and promotion of community media. 



And finally, what a pleasure it was to 
listen to keynote speakers Shelly Palmer 
of Palmer Advanced Media and Jack 
Stanley of the Thomas Edison Menlo Park 
Museum talk about the present future and 
past future of media technology! A par- 
ticular delight for me was Stanley talking 
about how Thomas Edison invented many 
of the ways we think about modern life 
today. Think about that the next time you 
say "Hello" instead of "Ahoy-Hoy" to a 
telemarketer . . . 

So it was a remarkable conference, and 
it's a treat to see highlights compiled here 
by Margie Nicholson, the Community 
Media Review staff, and members of the 
Alliance for Community Media who at- 
tended and gave presentations in Boston. 
Thank you! 

It almost makes me want to go to Min- 
neapolis in 2007 .. 




Mike Wassenaar is the 

executive director of Saint 
Paul Neighborhood Net- 
work, and is the chair of 
the national board of the 
Alliance for Community 
Media. 

Mike can be reached at 
wassenaar@spnn.org 




Community, based off Crispin's premier broadcast 
automation system, is a suite of applications that 
helps facilities coordinate producer ingest and editing, 
manage diverse media and resources and facilitate 
the production of a daily schedule forplayout. 

One more thing, Community is affordable and priced 
accordingly for your market. 



For more information, please visit 
www.crispincorp.com/requestcommunity 



Let's talk about you: welisten@crispincorp.com 
www.crispincorp.com 
1 91 9-845-7744 
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TAPELESS Meeting & Event Recording System 





1? 



RUSHWORKS 



A C IVI 
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SONY or CANON 
PTZ CAM CONTROL 

9 USER-DEFINED 
PRESETS PER 
CAMERA ... 
UP TO 8 CAMERAS 




MultiZone 

Video Server • Bulletin Board • CG 



CREATE 

POW 




.990 Everything you 
need for 
content creation 
and output 
to your 
Cable Channel! 





EMERGENCY 
INFORMATION 

I REMOTE OPERATION I 
EMERGENCY ALERTS 



LIVE EVENTS 
LOOPING EVENTS 
SCHEDULED EVENTS 
MPEG SEGMENT EDITOR 
CLOCK /CRAWLS /LOGOS 
ZONE or FULL SCREEN DISPLAY 
AUDIO JUKEBOX or EXTERNAL 
START/END DATE SCHEDULING 



Sunny 

WEATHER DISPLAYS 



VOB PLAYBAC 
FROM DVDs 



RUSHWORKS 
2970 Hillside Drive 
Highland Village, TX 
75077 



REAL-TIME WEB STREAMING 



$5 990 888 - 894 - RUSH ( 7874 ) 



RushWorksMedia.com 
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From the Guest Editor 



Connecting Communities 



by Margie Nicholson 



This issue of Community Media 
Review celebrates the Alliance for 
Community Media's 30th annual confer- 
ence and trade show, Connecting Com- 
munities, which was held from July 5-8 
at the Boston Park Plaza Hotel. 

Highlights? There were many. James 
Horwood told stories about making new 
friends and connections with legislators 
on Capitol Hill. Chicago Access Net- 
work's Barbara Popovic provided an up- 
date on the activities of the Alliance for 
Communications Democracy. Organiz- 
ers from successful statewide organiza- 
tions in New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Mas- 
sachusetts offered advice for starting up 
similar networks in other states. 

Curtis Henderson, executive director 
of Boston Neighborhood Network, talked 
about the strategy behind the multi-mil- 
lion dollar capital campaign for BNN's 
new facility. Media consultant Rika 
Welsh and Laurie Cirivello from Grand 
Rapids' Community Media Center shared 
savvy strategies for working with boards 
of directors. Ron Cooper from Access 
Sacramento and Deb Vinsel from Thur- 
ston Community Television contributed 
ideas about new sources of revenue. The 
conference was full of cable access manag- 
ers with 10, 20 and 30 years of experience 
swapping ideas with enthusiastic new me- 
dia activists who were eagerly launching 
projects. 

The Hometown Awards Ceremony 
showcased hundreds of community pro- 
grams, recognized long-time leaders Sam 
Behrend from Access Tucson and Sean 
McLaughlin from Access Humboldt, and 
celebrated the contributions of Edmund 
Broussard, a volunteer from Berkeley 
Community Media. 

Josh Goding told the Midwest Region- 
al Caucus about the night that Iowa City's 
public access channel carried the only 
live community service programming 
when the town was hit by a tornado. An- 



drew Lynn, Derrick Dawkins and Mariela 
Rosario shared ideas about peer-to-peer 
media literacy training at Manhattan 
Neighborhood Network's Youth Channel. 
Marty Lucas from the Center for Social 
Media at American University gave ex- 
amples of effective civic engagement and 
citizen participation projects. 

The conference was, in a word, inspir- 
ing. The stories we shared reminded us of 
our common commitment to help people 
communicate and to connect communi- 
ties. It's not about making a deal with 
Hollywood, it's about showcasing citizens, 
issues and needs. It's not about reaching 
the masses with one-size-fits-all program- 
ming or creating, to borrow a phrase from 
Fred Johnson, "placeless channels," it's 
about celebrating localism. It's not about 
developing channels and programs that 
are megaphones for corporate interests, 
it's about encouraging diversity, debate 
and discussion. It's not about branding 
media with a political ideology, it's about 
inviting political leaders to communicate 
with their constituents - and vice versa 
- using these valuable channels. 

Thirty self- selected "citizen journalists" 
volunteered to cover the conference in or- 
der to create this post-conference reflec- 
tion. They wrote in their own words and 
style, reporting on events as they experi- 
enced them. While we didn't have room 
for all of our reports, nor did we have vol- 
unteers for each conference session, we 
feel we were able to compile enough ma- 
terial to give those who couldn't attend a 
flavor for what went on, and a snapshot of 
this unique time in our history. 

You can find more information by 
visiting the CMR website (community- 
mediareview.org ) and by contacting the 
presenters and reporters who contributed 
their ideas to the conference and to this 




Margie Nicholson is a 

tenured faculty member 
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and Media Management 
Department at Columbia 
College Chicago. She 
launched Chicago's CAN- 
TV Network, managed 
the program of support 
for media centers at the 
MacArthur Foundation, 
and has served on grant re- 
view panels for the National 
Endowment for the Arts 
and the U.S. Department 
of Commerce's Technology 
Opportunities Program. 
She is a former board mem- 
ber and chair of the Na- 
tional Federation of Local 
Cable Programmers, and is 
currently a board member 
of the International Leader- 
ship Association and chair 
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conference, Leadership 
at the Crossroads, which 
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Margie can be reached at 
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Awards 



Sam Behrend Honored with 
George Stoney Award 



Sam Behrend can be 
reached at sam@access- 
tucson.org 




The George Stoney Award for Hu- 
manistic Communications for 2006 
was presented to Sam Behrend, executive 
director of Access Tucson. The Stoney 
Award is given annually to an organiza- 
tion or individual that has made an out- 
standing contribution to championing 
the growth and experience of humanistic 
communications. 

George Stoney is a 90-year old media 
activist whose passion has been using me- 
dia and technology to foster social justice 
and activism. Stoney was 
instrumental in getting the 
Federal Communications 
Commission to mandate 
that cable operators provide 
channels and support for 
public access. He has been 
a powerful force in the com- 
munity access media move- 
ment for decades and found- 
ed the National Federation 
Sam Behrend and George Stoney of Local Cable Programmers 

(NFLCP) in 1976. 

As a recognized leader in the commu- 
nity media field for more than 25 years, 
Behrend has been a driving force to keep 
public, educational and governmental 
(PEG) channels available in Southern 
Arizona. Under his leadership, Access 
Tucson created revolutionary facilities 
management software that is used by 
other PEG providers nationwide, and was 
the first to produce the national program 
Democracy Now! live via satellite. 

In accepting the award, Behrend talked 
about following in the footsteps of George 
Stoney and finding his passion for "hu- 
manistic communications": 

CJ n 1957, my brother and I sat in the 
A peanut gallery of the Howdy Doody 
Show at NBC in New York. Fast forward 
16 years. 



In January 1973, at the age of 22, 1 took 
my life savings of $1200 and bought a 
Sony Videorover II - the original por- 
tapack. I really didn't know what I was 
going to do with it - just try to save the 
world or something silly like that - but I 
had been reading Guerrilla Television 
and the Spaghetti City Video manual, and 
all about the Videofreex. I knew I was go- 
ing to be a part of that movement. 

Within a few weeks, I wandered into Mt. 
Lebanon Cable TV in a suburb outside of 
Pittsburgh and started volunteering on 
the crew to produce local community 
programs. I met Jim Thomas, who was 
directing a talk show and who I still work 
with today, and I met Richard Emenecker, 
who was producing cable programs with 
Catholic high school kids. Within two 
years, Richard and I were serving on a city 
council committee and writing the cable 
ordinance and RFP for the City of Pitts- 
burgh, which included a very progressive 
plan for access; we called it "community 
communications." I think we thought we 
invented something there. 

Fast forward 10 years to May 1983. I 
had moved to Tucson and was planning 
an NFLCP regional conference. We invit- 
ed George Stoney, who became my house- 
guest for a few days. George and I visited 
the Cox public access studios where we 
compared notes on how everything they 
were doing was wrong and how it really 
ought to be if we were running public 
access the right way in Tucson. George 
thought we ought to forget about tradi- 
tional studios and control rooms. Instead 
there should just be a "living room" with 
a bunch of comfy sofas, where people in 
front of and behind the cameras just sort 
of hung out and worked together to make 
access shows. That sounded pretty good 
at the time, but as I was recently quoted 
in that very fabulous CMR issue about 
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the future of access, George wasn t right 
about everything. Most things! 

Anyhow, now here we are all togeth- 
er - 23 years after George did hundreds 
of sit-ups on my living room floor and 33 
years after I first threaded my portapack 
- together again for the annual meeting of 
our tribe. We celebrate each other and the 
work we do in community media - and I 
do like the name of this award - Stoney! 
But I love that it is called "humanistic com- 
munications." That is the endeavor we are 
all engaged in. 

There are so many people who ought to 
be accepting this recognition instead of 
me. Kari Peterson should be up here. Barb 



Popovic should be up here. 
And Jim Thomas, who has 
been on the front lines work- 
ing with community produc- 
ers for over 33 years, should 
be up here accepting this 
award. All of you in this his- 
toric hall should. Because in 
our movement we are all en- 
gaged in the noble pursuit of 
fulfilling the promise to save 
the world or something silly 
like that. I accept this for all of you and I 
salute you. Thank you, Alliance. Support 
our Alliance! 



/ 



I do like the name of 
I this award - Stoney! 
love that it is called 'hu- 
manistic communications.' 
That is the endeavor we 
are all engaged in" 



Local Voices Matter 



[Prepared remarks of Sean McLaughlin for 
the occasion of receiving the Buske Leader- 
ship Award. The Buske Leadership Award 
is given annually to recognize a person who 
has provided leadership at the local region- 
al and national levels of the Alliance. The 
Award is named for Sue Miller Buske, the 
founding executive director of the National 
Federation of Local Cable Programmers.] 

THERE IS A BASIC HUMAN NEED to 
be heard. It is a universal aspect of 
human nature that belongs to each indi- 
vidual of every culture and heritage. You 
could say it defines the essential spirit of 
our species. Whatever language we speak, 
whichever belief we hold true, the deepest 
expression of our selves is our own voice 
- our own stories. 

This is why community media is so im- 
portant. By providing the means of free 
expression with the least possible restric- 
tion, we are empowering people to speak 
their hearts and minds. Starting with 
the power of one and reaching first to our 
families, friends and neighbors, we learn 
to bridge the differences that separate us 
as people from one another. 

We can see the oppression of silence 
around the world, and in our own com- 
munities. People who are silenced suffer 
greatly, and that suffering is the cause of 



great violence that harms us all. Silence is 
the root of terror. 

Given the freedom to speak our minds, 
some of us will express ourselves through 
visualization, others with music, poetry 
or thoughtful dissertations; the range of 
human experience and intelligence is be- 
yond simple comprehension. Sometimes 
it may sound childish or innocent, and 
other times cynical or senile. But wheth- 
er we sound rough, grating and foolish, or 
smooth, wise and uplifting, every voice 
matters. 

By having our voices heard, we are all 
given a place in the light to share our own 
unique vision. The collective wisdom of 
all our voices reflects the spirit of human- 
ity and gives our life a higher purpose. 

Community media matters because we 
are empowering local voices. 

As one of my heroes, Martin Luther 
King Jr., said, "Our lives begin to end the 
day we become silent about things that 
matter." 

So we must speak about the work that 
we are doing, and we must stand up for 
free access to media for everyone - be- 
cause it matters. 

Thanks to all those who have made the 
Alliance for Community Media the cen- 
ter of a worldwide movement. And thank 
you for hearing my voice today. 




Sean McLaughlin is the 

public policy chair for the 
Alliance for Community 
Media, and executive di- 
rector of Access Humboldt 
in Eureka, CA. 

Sean can be reached at 

r.sean.mclaughlin@alum. 

dartmouth.org. 
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The 2006 Jewell Ryan-White Award for 
Cultural Diversity Recipient: 
Edmund Broussard 



Reporter Sapna Shahani is 

the development manager 
at Berkeley Community 
Media in Berkeley, CA. 

Sapna can be reached at 
sapna@betv.org 




Edmund Broussard 



fTl /C dst viewers of Berkeley Com- 
J V X munity Media are not aware of 
the generous volunteers who make many 
of the locally-originated community pro- 
grams. Retired aviator Edmund Brous- 
sard has been an active producer since the 
late 1990s. He is by far the most prolific 
community media producer in Berkeley 
having aired over 500 shows, and 
counting. To acknowledge his valu- 
able contributions as a community 
media producer, Berkeley Commu- 
nity Media development manager 
Sapna Shahani nominated Brous- 
sard for the 2006 Jewell Ryan-White 
Award for Cultural Diversity. 

The award is one of three leader- 
ship awards and is "given annually 
to those persons who show an out- 
standing contribution to a process that 
encourages, facilitates, or creates cultur- 
ally diverse and/or non-mainstream com- 
munity involvement in the field of com- 
munity media." Broussard was overjoyed 
about the national honor, but was unable 
to attend the awards ceremony in Boston 
on July 6, due to a back injury caused by 
moving studio furniture. The ceremony 
was held in historic Faneuil Hall, where 
the ideals of freedom of speech in Amer- 



ica were first discussed. In his recorded 
acceptance speech, Broussard underlined 
the importance of having an accessible 
community media center and said that 
he was glad to spend time doing what he 
loved and giving back to the community. 

Broussard has showcased the accom- 
plishments of hundreds and thousands 
of high school children on cable TV. His 
series include Berkeley High School bas- 
ketball and football coverage for girls and 
boys, Afro-Haitian dance performances, 
and Gospel Search, featuring gospel sing- 
ers and choirs. Broussard produces a stu- 
dio series, Education in our Community, 
and is an avid member of a producers' 
collective, Video Feedback, that organizes 
studio discussions of nonprofit and com- 
munity issues. 

Because of his prolific production 
schedule, Berkeley Community Media 
awarded Broussard with his own key to 
the station so that he could edit and dub 
at his convenience during closed hours. 
He is widely known in the local access 
community as a patient, helpful and in- 
spiring producer and director, who richly 
deserves this national recognition. 



The 29 th Annual Hometown Awards 



's 



The 29th Annual Hometown 
Awards received an astonishing 
1300 entries this year. Non-pro- 
fessional, professional, and youth 
producers received 128 awards in 41 
categories. There were 67 judging 
sites around the United States, with 
more than 300 volunteer judges 
participating. 

Thurston Community Television 
has been the managing agency for 
the Hometown Video Awards since 



2003. Deborah Vinsel, Hometown 
coordinator, was assisted this year 
by volunteer extraordinaire, Dan 
Bennett, who provided more than 
100 hours of staff support to the 
Hometown awards. 

For a list of 2006 award winners, 
visit www.alliancecm.org/index. 
php?page id=7 . 
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Keynote Speakers and Special Events 



International Reception 2006 



The International Reception at 
Emerson College was made possible 
through the generous sponsorship of the In- 
formation Division of Taipei Economic and 
Cultural Office in Boston (TECO) - well- 
represented by its outgoing director, Frank 
Wang, and his associate, Francis Soong. 

Boston Neighborhood Network's execu- 
tive director Curtis Henderson welcomed 
visitors from around the world and rec- 
ognized the many folks who helped bring 
the conference to "Beantown." Henderson 
spoke of Boston's history and role in free- 
dom struggles of the past and present, and 
how community media makers are shaping 
a more hopeful future for all. He then in- 
troduced Armando Silva, Community Ad- 
vocate Office of New Bostonians, Giles Li of 
the Asian Community Development Asso- 
ciation, and Chariot Lucien of the long-run- 
ning public access TV program Tele-Kreyol. 
Each of these special guests talked about the 
many ways that their communities benefit 
from public access TV programs. 

Anthony Riddle, executive director the 
Alliance for Community Media, intro- 
duced Ruud de Bruin, a representative from 
OLON (Dutch Federation of Local Public 
Broadcasters) and a friend to many in the 
community media movement worldwide. 
Riddle then introduced the featured speak- 



er Common Ground 




er of the evening, the founder and president 
of Search for Common Ground. "For 25 
years, John Marks has been using the tools 
of community media to resolve conflict and 
bring reconciliation among ethnic groups 
in places like Liberia, Sierra Leone, Macedo- 
nia, and the Gaza Strip," said Riddle. "But 
Search for Common Ground is really about 
bringing hope to people who have known 
only despair, and teaching peace to com- 
munities who have known only war. John 
Marks' work is an inspiration to all of us in 
the Alliance." 

Marks then took the stage and entranced 
the crowd by mixing dramatic video clips 
and personal testimony to remind everyone 
of just how powerful mass media can be in 
changing public attitudes toward armed 
and ethnic conflict around the world. 

Marks finished his presentation with 
clips from The Shape of the Future - a televi- 
sion documentary co-produced by Israelis 
and Palestinians that showed what a peace 
settlement could look like from both of 
their perspectives. As the official reception 
wound down, Marks was soon surrounded 
by dozens of people asking for more infor- 
mation about SFCG programs and compli- 
menting him for his courageous work. B3Q 



Search for Common Ground is consid- 
ering offering a selection of its video 
programs exclusively to Alliance members 
free or very low cost. If your media cen- 
ter is interested, please send a message 
to Jeff Hansell at access@belmontmedia. 
org . If and when these programs become 
available, information will be posted on 
the Alliance website. For more informa- 
tion about SFCG r go to www.sfcg.org . 



Reporter Jeff Hansell is 

the executive director of 
Belmont Media Center in 
Belmont, AAA. 

Jeff can be reached at 

jeffrey.hansell@belmont- 

media.org 



John Marks 
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Conference Keynotes Deconstruct 
the Impact of Technology on Culture 
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Shelly Palmer 



(^l A Jhile we think of ourselves as 
V V living in a time of rapid, unprec- 
edented technological change, attendees at 
the keynote luncheon were reminded that 
more than 100 years ago, Thomas Edison 
was patenting inventions at a rate of about 
one per week. These inventions changed 
the way people perceived their world in 
much the same way that broadband media 
and internet communities are changing 
our culture today The cultural impacts of 
technological change - past, present, and 
future - were the focus of the 2006 confer- 
ence keynote speakers Shelly Palmer and 
Jack Stanley 

Shelly Palmer is the author of Televi- 
sion Disrupted: The Transition from 
Network to Networked TV, which 
discusses the technological, economic and 
social forces that are shaping the future of 
television, media, and enter- 
tainment. An innovative pio- 
neer in television technology, 
Palmer is the host of Media 
3.0 with Shelly Palmer, a public 
television and online weekly 
business series, and writes a 
popular television business 
blog, www.EmmyAdvanced- 
Media.com , read by over 

I ■ 40,000 people daily. He is 

the managing director of Ad- 
vanced Media Ventures Group, LLC and 
chairman of The Advanced Media Com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Televi- 
sion Arts & Sciences (NATAS), the organi- 
zation that produces the Emmy® Awards. 

Jack Stanley is the director of the Thom- 
as A. Edison Tower and Menlo Park Mu- 
seum, the spot where Edison had his labo- 
ratory and the first modern research and 
development center in the world. Stanley 
has done extensive research on Edison in- 
cluding interviews with Theodore Edison 
(Thomas Edison's youngest son) and read- 
ing Edison's books. He has appeared on 
The History Channel, CBS Good Morning, 



ABC News with Peter Jennings, NBC News, 
PBS, and Discovery (representing Thomas 
Edison on The 100 Greatest Americans), and 
has also been interviewed for programs on 
Edison in Germany, Japan, Russia, Korea 
and China. Stanley has served as a histori- 
cal consultant for many books, magazine 
articles, and television programs. He is a 
sought after speaker at colleges, museums 
and historic functions. 

Taking a closer look at industry buzz- 
words 

No stranger to controversial opinions, 
Shelly Palmer used entertaining anecdotes 
to challenge the audience to keep up with 
the present and envision the future of tele- 
vision and access. As video technology is 
evolving, no one really knows exactly what 
the shape of media will be, but trends in 
collaboration and communities of inter- 
est, as seen in the rapid growth and market 
dominance of MySpace.com, seem to be 
leading the way. The internet provides the 
opportunity to network all like-minded 
groups together, with a personalized ex- 
perience for viewers on any screens they 
choose, via iPod™ (podcast), RSS feed (the 
technology that is used for blogging), mo- 
bile devices (phones, smart phones, PDAs), 
computer monitors, or television. 

Palmer deconstructed and demystified 
the language of technology. For example, 
while the industry speaks of replacing tra- 
ditional television with on-demand user- 
defined content, according to Palmer, net- 
work/broadcast television will not easily 
be replaced by networked or on-demand 
television because it may not be possible 
for everyone to download the same thing 
at the same time. 

How is net neutrality like no child left 
behind? 

According to Palmer, "net neutrality" is 
one of those terms designed to make any- 
one against it look bad, much like coming 
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out against "No Child Lett Behind" makes 
it sound as if you are against education. 
However, when the term is more closely 
examined, there is more complexity than 
it would seem at first. Telecom companies 
say the net is not free and there is prece- 
dence for different classes of service in pro- 
viding voice and data (for example, private 
Tl trunking). Palmer quoted Bill Gates as 
saying, "I have no idea what net neutrality 
is, but I'm against it." 

Access stations are the real content 
providers 

Throughout the communications industry, 
service providers claim that they are in the 
content business, but Palmer believes that 
traditional network/broadcast providers 
are actually in the business of providing 
viewers to advertisers. Palmer said, "Ac- 
cess is one of the few outlets truly in the 
content business. Access stations create 
communities of interest around the sta- 
tion and have a commitment to creative 
programming. But, access also needs to 
transition from a one-to-many model to a 
one-to-one relationship with viewers. It's 
important for access to master the existing 
and emerging technologies and find cre- 
ative ways to provide desirable content to 
its constituencies. And, even more impor- 
tantly, access stations need to be sure they 
understand and define their communities 
of interest and the form factor [media] ap- 
propriate for those communities." 

Thomas Edison: inventor and marketer 

Jack Stanley demonstrated to the audience 
that there is a lot we can learn about today's 
emerging networked culture from Thomas 
Alva Edison. Stanley is one of the world's 
leading authorities on Edison, sound re- 
cording, and technology of the early 20th 
century. Edison was a great inventor and 
he also understood the power of market- 
ing. 

While electricity and lighting systems 
existed prior to Edison's development of 
the electric light, it was Edison who sold 
and enabled a network of electric light- 
ing and power. He understood how to tie 
technology together and make it useful to 
communities of interest. He invented new 
classes of technology, and he understood 



how to sell them as user-friendly media. 

For example, Alexander Graham Bell 
invented a telephone that was very difficult 
to use. The same apparatus was used to 
listen and to speak and it was 
very difficult to understand 
what was being said. Edison 
invented the carbon button 
transmitter which drastically 
improved telegraph and tele- 
phone technology. He also 
created a social context for us- 
ing the telephone by inventing 
the word "hello" as a telephone 
greeting. Unlike Bell, Edison 
understood how inventions 
could be used by people and how to sell 
people on new ideas. 

Among the 400 patents for discoveries at 
Edison's Menlo Park labs are the incandes- 
cent light bulb, the phonograph, the elec- 
tric railroad, wireless transmissions (nearly 
20 years before Marconi), the Edison Effect 
(the foundation for the field of electronics), 
and other innovations that are still having 
an impact on how people live. He was, es- 
sentially, the first media giant and creator 
of the first networks. 

Lessons from another era 

Today, we think of the internet as being a 
force for social change, but Edison under- 
stood that it was not just technology or new 
networks that create change, but also ideas 
about how new technology can be used 
and sold. Long after he ceased being a 
prolific inventor, Edison continued to cul- 
tivate a great inventor image as the face of 
his company, much like Walt Disney and 
Bill Gates provide a personification of their 
businesses. According to Edison, "Success 
is 50 percent business and 50 percent show 
business." 

George Santayana said, "Those who do 
not remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it." It was easy for the audience to 
connect Shelly Palmer's discussion of 21st 
Century innovation with Jack Stanley's 
discussion of Edison's 19th Century inno- 
vation. These provocative, engaging, and 
entertaining speakers provided informa- 
tion about past and present technology and 
business models that can help illuminate 
our path to the future. D3Q 
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Nolan Bowie Joins the Equal Opportu- 
nity Caucus For A Lunchtime Chat 
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at the Kennedy School of 
Government. He served as 
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with the Watergate Special 
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assistant attorney general 
in the Civil Rights Bureau 
of the New York State De- 
partment of Law. He re- 
ceived his law degree from 
the University of Michigan 
Law School in 1973. 



(T\ eclaim the Media, in partnership 
XV with the Alliance for Community 
Media's Equal Opportunity Caucus, host- 
ed a luncheon conversation with Nolan 
Bowie. Bowie is known for his expertise 
in communications law and policy; he is 
a frequent public speaker on media policy. 
We invited Bowie to help us start a discus- 
sion about new policy paradigms for com- 
munity media, drawing on his exceptional 
talents as a futurist and avuncular conver- 
sationalist. 

The small group consisted of invited 
participants, self-invited participants, 
and curiosity seekers who 
sensed something unusual. 
Karen Toering, co-director, 
Reclaim the Media, intro- 
duced Bowie, who quickly 
began spinning our think- 
ing about the future of com- 
munity media in a ninety- 
Bp minute conversation that 

seemed too short. 
-*\ Considering recent ef- 

V forts at telecom reform, 
Bowie reminded us to think 
about common carriage. 
Common carriage is an an- 
cient doctrine, not a new 
one, and originally applied to roads and 
ferries. The basis of common carriage is 
non-discrimination, and non-discrimina- 
tion must be the basis of telecom reform, 
in his opinion, if we are to preserve the 
tradition of common carriage that has 
lead to the incredible development of the 
communications network. 

Broadcasting and buggy whips 

Change in the communications indus- 
try is inevitable, says Bowie, and no one 
should be so presumptuous as to stand in 
the way. At the turn of the century, he 
said, people bemoaned the end of the 
buggy whip manufacturers when cars be- 
gan to replace horse-drawn carriages. But 



the concern was misplaced; the end of the 
buggy whip was as inevitable as the end of 
the horse-drawn carriage, and there was 
no turning back. 

Digital convergence, the internet, and 
other changes mean that the broadcasting 
business is also headed for change, and 
there is no turning back. Like the buggy 
whip, there will be changes that we cannot 
avoid, and sentimental concern for some 
of the old-fashioned and comfortable as- 
pects of the old paradigm are not worth 
the bother. Bowie encouraged us to look 
forward, not back, and leave our mental 
buggy whips behind. 

The message for community media is 
to let go of the comfortable reliance on 
the old broadcasting industry models. 
Although the broadcasting companies 
will continue to be around, the future of 
community media will be independent of 
these dinosaurs. 

The future of IT 

Bowie says that in the future people fol- 
lowing the information technology indus- 
try must be "hyper-adaptive." Trends will 
continue to change, and the frequency of 
major changes will speed up; the mes- 
sage for community media is to adapt to 
change by continually seeking to keep up 
and ride the wave. Bowie referenced a 
recurring theme in his talk: community 
media must adapt to new challenges to re- 
main relevant and to serve its important 
goals of bringing overlooked voices to a 
wider audience. Relying on old technol- 
ogy, and old ways of thinking, will leave 
the community media movement out of 
touch and irrelevant. 

"What is our time horizon?" Bowie 
asked the group to think about how we 
plan our future. Are we thinking many 
years out, or in terms of months? With 
a hyper-adaptive IT sector, and new chal- 
lenges and opportunities appearing and 
disappearing all the time, community 
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media organizations will have to think 
about how to adapt to short, shifting time 
horizons. 

The future will bring a Global Knowl- 
edge Economy, says Bowie. It follows that 
community media will have to find a way 
to exist in this new environment. What 
does 'local' mean anymore? What is the 
audience for a local community media 
center in this new milieu? How does a 
local community media center contend 
with a global audience? 

Our conversation with Nolan Bowie 
contained more questions than answers. 
As a teacher and futurist, Bowie put the is- 
sues before us and challenged us to think 
in new ways about the role of community 
media. 

The interests of the community 

Bowie was asked what a new communica- 
tions framework would look like that in- 
corporated the values he sketched for us. 
The first thing he mentioned was "ubiq- 
uitous broadband" - the proliferation of 
publicly owned or publicly accessible net- 
works, whether wireless or not. Universal 
service reform, he said, should include 
the goal of ubiquitous high-speed broad- 
band as an essential public service, and 
government has an affirmative role to play 
to subsidize and direct its deployment as 
a public good. It is a quality of life issue. 
Networks must include rights of intercon- 
nection between networks, and rights of 
access by end-user to end-users. 

Communications laws should require 
a bandwidth set-aside for community 
use. There should be a community ac- 



cess 'license' that requires commercial 
broadcasters to meet identified public 
interest goals. Sydney Levy of Media Al- 
liance gave an example from his recent 
experience in Venezuela. License periods 
should be shorter, and there should be 
more frequent auditing and enforcement 
of public interest require- 
ments. Bowie noted that if^^he long term policy- 



the United States once had 
many of these requirements, 
but they were eliminated by 
the Reagan administration. 
Today, there is virtually no 
accountability, he said. 

Community media ad- 
vocates must be able to 
describe a new philosophy 
of media based on the new 
emerging landscape de- 
scribed in Bowie's talk. In 
Toering's words, they must 
"be the media they want 
to see." Accountability is 
imposed on community 
media, but not on the com- 
mercial sector that uses the public space. 
We must find ways to bridge the interests 
between different elements in the media 
policy movement. We must decide what 
we want and negotiate from strength, not 
from weakness. 

Finally, what we mobilize around is the 
commons, according to Bowie. Bowie 
says we worship private property, and 
that is how the debate in Washington is 
framed. You can't have "E-democracy" 
and "E-government" unless E-veryone has 
high-speed broadband connectivity. 



making question is 
this: 'What kind of society 
do we want?' Who will 
make the economic, social 
and political decisions? If 
we want democratic out- 
comes, we need a demo- 
cratic process. We need 
to have open debates and 
conversations." 



Q ow/e referenced a recurring theme in his talk: 
D community media must adapt to new challenges 
to remain relevant and to serve its important goals of 
bringing overlooked voices to a wider audience." 
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Emerging Media 



Emerging Media Track Overview 



Track organizer Susan 
Fleischmann is execu- 
tive director, and reporter 
Jason Crow is access 
coordinator, of Cambridge 
Community Television in 
Cambridge, MA. 

Susan can be reached at 
susan@cctvcambridge.org , 
and Jason can be reached 

at jason@cctvcambridge. 

org 



Projects of Note 

The Emerging Media 
Track panels were populated 
by innovators in the field of 
media on the internet and 
online community building. 

To see a list of these cut- 
ting-edge projects, go to 
community m edi are view. 
org and follow the links to 
Jason Crow's article in the 
CMR archive. 



(T* HE CHALLENGE 

A. The Emerging Media track chal- 
lenged media centers all over the country 
to re- envision the way they do business in 
an attempt to keep up with the blistering 
pace of technological and policy change in 
the telecommunications industry. When 
organizing the Emerging Media track 
(EMT), we were determined to address 
the many challenges that community me- 
dia centers face as they shift from an ana- 
log world to the digital world. To spark 
meaningful dialogue on these challenges, 
the EMT brought in experts from all over 
the country to present new tools, share 
information, and promote collaboration. 
We focused our energy on discussing the 
following core concepts: 

• The continued relevance of the 
mission of public access; 

• Access centers serving as trusted 
aggregators of social media; 

• Use of bandwidth in the public 
interest. 




Barbara Popovic (CAN-TV) leads a break- out group in the 
Community Media Culture: Trends and Emerging Practices 
in Community Media workshop 



Demonstrating the power in new tech- 
nologies 

To illustrate that the EMT was going to 
be more than just talk, EMT organizers 
created two forums - a virtual space and 
real space - to demonstrate the power of 
new technologies. First is acmboston.org , 
a Drupal-based content management sys- 
tem. Community professionals unable 
to attend the conference, as well as con- 
ference attendees, can visit the site and 
download archived presentations, inter- 
act with other centers all over the coun- 
try, and watch video interviews with pre- 
senters and others. Dynamically updated 
throughout the conference by several au- 
thors, the site had, at any given time, more 
than a hundred guests and dozens of reg- 
istered users. The conference is over and 
the site continues to receive significant 
traffic from those interested in download- 
ing workshop presentations, posting que- 
ries, and watching the many interviews 
posted on the video blog by Ryanne Hod- 
son, the official conference vlogger. 

In addition, the EMT organizers creat- 
ed the Q&A Tech Bar. Like Apple's Genius 
Bar, people could stop by to get technical 
questions answered or visit a particular 
presentation scheduled throughout the 
conference. The idea of the Tech Bar was 
born from the desire to provide an alter- 
native forum for those specific and per- 
sonal questions that can bog down any 
workshop, such as: "I use the Pioneer DV- 
F07 DVD carousel, will that work with 
the Princeton Server Group box?" Tech 
Bar presentations included: web stream- 
ing from your control room; podcasting 
and videoblogging; the Drupal content 
management system; Project for Open 
Source Media and the Digital Bicycle; and 
digital playback for cable channels. 
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Lessons learned 

The conference is over and a hundred 
photos and a dozen videos are up on ac- 
mboston.or g. The future of community 
television is still up in the air. However, 
one thing is certain: Community media 
centers need to embrace new technolo- 
gies and the culture of collaboration, and 
see what lessons can be learned from 
social networking, video sharing and 
media production sites like Current TV, 
MySpace and YouTube. So, participate 
in PEGspace (pegspace.org), contribute 
to the Deproduction wiki (deproduction. 
org/collaborate ), or start your own vid- 
eoblog. 




Jacob Redding (MNN) on the panel of the Digital Content 
Distribution for the Access Center workshop. 



Connect the Bits: A Primer on 
Public Access and Digital Technology 



CONNECT THE BlTS: A PRIMER ON PUB- 
LIC Access and Digital Technolo- 
gy was delivered by Daniell Krawczyk, who 
has worked at the Grand Rapids Commu- 
nity Media Center and Lowell Telecommu- 
nications Center in Lowell, Massachusetts; 
Kenyatta Cheese, who previously worked 
at the Manhattan Neighborhood Network 
and now works at the Eyebeam Center for 
Art and Technology; and Jay Dedman, who 
also worked at MNN and now is involved 
with Node 101. 

According to the presenters, while we 
think we have "two worlds" of community 
media - one institutional, sanctioned by a 
government entity, and professionally orga- 
nized, the other consisting of decentralized, 
ad hoc groups of individuals working on- 
line through collective action - this divide 
is artificial, and the key to success is to rec- 
ognize the virtues of each process and find 
ways to compensate for their shortcomings. 

With the advances in media distribution 
technology, we've seen an explosion in the 
amount of community-produced video (or 
"user-generated content") being shared on- 
line. This is a movement that needs to be 



leveraged by public access centers. While 
much of this content doesn't fit into the 
"30/60/120" minute programming blocks of 
traditional cablecast, centers should con- 
sider adapting their policies and procedures 
to the content. Shorter 5-10 minute pro- 
grams can be strung together into longer 
theme blocks curated by access center staff 
or by your constituents in a "favorites of" 
playlist. Because much of the video being 
shared is distributed under open content 
licenses, like those available through Cre- 
ative Commons (www.creativecommons. 
org ), content can often be repurposed for 
non-commercial cablecast without having 
to obtain expressed written permission by 
the original authors. 

Krawczyk discussed the Digital Bicycle 
(digitalbicycle.org ) project which takes 
advantage of openly-shared media to "bi- 
cycle" programming between public access 
centers via digital media sharing technolo- 
gies like BitTorrent and RSS. By providing 
a set of standards and procedures for shar- 
ing content, the Digital Bicycle program 
"hopes to simplify collaboration and cable 
access syndication." 



Reporter Kenyatta Cheese 

works with Eyebeam Cen- 
ter for Art and Technology. 

Kenyatta can be reached at 
kenyatta@eyebeam.org 
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A similar project from 
the field of community and 
public radio is the Public 
Radio Exchange (www.prx. 
org ). On hand at the work- 
shop, PRX project director, 
Steve Schultze, explained 
how the site was created as 
an online marketplace for 
independent radio produc- 
ers to make their work avail- 
able to community radio. 
Producers are paid by the 
community radio stations 
that air their work, and us- 
ers of all kinds can go online 
to rate programs and give 
feedback. 

Where Digital Bicycle and 
PRX provide a bridge be- 
tween producers and offline 
distribution, Jay Dedman 
explained Node 101 (www.nodeioi.org ) as 
"public access online" where individuals 
produce programming at home and share 
it online. They even teach each other their 
techniques by producing tutorials and 
posting them to the web - see Freevlog 
(www.freevlog.org ) as an example. While 
much of Node 101's work happens online 
through user groups and online forums, 
they also have physical meet ups where 
they build community and work on proj- 
ects. Recognizing the resources available 
through community media, many Node 
101 local nodes choose to meet at their 
neighborhood public access center. 

With more people producing shows at 
home, there comes the potential to free up 
more of an access center's staff and equip- 
ment resources for those who need them 
the most. While more middle class house- 
holds may own the equipment needed to 
produce a program, a significant portion 

ccess cen£ers are °ft en the best 
#1 (if not the only) place where 

schools, nonprofits, advocacy groups, 
unions, and local government all inter- 
sect" 




Connecting the Bits (I to r): Jay Dedman, 
Daniell Krawczyk, and Kenyatta Cheese 



of the population still relies on public ac- 
cess centers for support in the production 
of their content. Everyone - even those 
working from home - can benefit from 
the creative and technology expertise of 
the staff at a professional access center in 
learning how to craft an effective, well- 
produced program. 

Along with professional expertise, ac- 
cess centers can use their extensive social 
and professional networks to help their 
constituents reach the one audience that's 
hard to reach online - the local audience. 
As people form affinity groups online and 
begin to organize, they soon realize the 
need to connect their work back to their 
local communities. Access centers are of- 
ten the best (if not the only) place where 
schools, nonprofits, advocacy groups, 
unions, and local government all intersect. 
An access center's staff can act as a conduit 
for putting the online world back in touch 
with the offline community. 

While there seems to be a lot the pub- 
lic access community can offer the "Web 
2.0" world, no process is without its les- 
sons. One of the key things we can learn 
from online media is the effect of simplify- 
ing your registration and orientation pro- 
cesses. While many online content license 
agreements have been reduced to a single 
page with a one-click opt-in, public access 
programming agreements continue to be 
multi-paged legal jungles that add unnec- 
essary friction to the registration process. 
Examining and simplifying your existing 
processes can be beneficial to both users 
and staff and lead to more involvement in 
your center. 

Likewise, the benefits of making user 
content available online through "free" 
video sharing services are too great to 
be ignored by the public access producer 
community. Videoblogging (or "video 
podcasts") form a virtual "do-it-yourself 
video-on-demand" network that forms a 
nice compliment to local cablecast. While 
many programs are best presented live (in- 
teractive call-in shows, town hall meetings, 
sporting events), some shows may find 
greater effectiveness by making themselves 
available through video sharing services 
like YouTube (www.youtube.com ) and blip, 
tv (www.blip.tv ) B3Q 
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Collaborations, Outreach and Marketing 



Collaborations, Outreach and 
Marketing Track Overview 



f \ JeTERANS OF THE PEG WORLD know 

V that the key to keeping the doors 
open is staying vital and connected in your 
community. The track Collaborations, 
Outreach and Marketing was intended to 
provide ideas for keeping the resource of 
PEG alive and well in the hearts of teach- 
ers and school administrators, nonprofit 
managers, city council members, users 
and viewers. 

In the session on creating partnerships 
with schools, for example, Don Pollock 
(LaVerne Community TV) and J. Robert- 
son (Ho' ike Kauai Community TV) of- 
fered some great suggestions about how 
to creatively program the Educational 
Access Channel: 

• Try identifying that one teacher 
who is excited about the possible 
collaborations with the media 
center. Nurture the relationship, 
and watch the programming roll 
in. 



• Go after grants in collaboration 
with the school district so that 
your part-time staffers can spend 
more time facilitating workshops 
in the classroom. 

• Make presentations at the dis- 
trict level on Staff Development 
Day, giving examples of how the 
media center can be used to help 
teach. 

• Above all, persistence and pa- 
tience pay off in partnering with 
educators in your community. 

Other workshops dove deep into the many 
ways in which media centers can market 
themselves for next to nothing. From 
writing weekly columns in the local paper, 
to hosting mixers through the chamber 
of commerce, to getting billboards posted 
"on the cheap," access centers don't let the 
almighty dollar stop them from outreach 
efforts. Access centers just keep getting 
more creative! 



Track organizer Suzanne 
St. John-Crane is execu- 
tive director of Community 
Media Access Partnership 
(CMAP) in Gilroy r CA. 

Suzanne can be reached at 
saint@mycmap.org 



Energizing Your State 



CI operate a station in Metuchen, New 
A Jersey with about 4,000 subscribers, a 
staff of 2, and an annual operating bud- 
get of $12,000, and yet I have enough pro- 
grams to operate 24/7, enough personnel 
to produce a 5-camera live remote, enough 
technical support to maintain an all- digi- 
tal station, and enough respect to commu- 
nicate with local, state, county, and federal 
government officials. How is this possible? 
I am a member of the Jersey Access Group 
(JAG). 



The whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts 

JAG is a forum for exchanging informa- 
tion that promotes quality operations for 
New Jersey's public, educational, and gov- 
ernmental (PEG) television stations. JAG 
was started five years ago by people at 10 
stations who got together to see if they had 
anything in common. Today, JAG com- 
prises 60 member stations representing 
100 towns that serve more than 750,000 
subscribers. We have no big centers. Only 
three JAG stations have more than two 



Reporter Richard J. 
Desimone is station man- 
ager of AAEtv in Metuchen, 
NJ. 

Richard can be reached at 

metv.metuchennj@verizon. 

net 
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Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of PEG Channels 

When a state PEG or- 
ganization becomes active 
and committed, look out 
industry and political ad- 
versaries! 

To learn about the Wis- 
consin Association of PEG 
Channels (WAPC) and how 
PEG centers in Wisconsin 
have improved their position 
by grouping together, go to 
communitymediareview. 
org and follow the links to 
Connie Darling's article in 
the CAAR archive. 



paid employees and 40 percent of JAG sta- 
tions are run by volunteers. Because we 
run so lean, getting together with other 
stations and sharing information seemed 
like a natural solution to many of our op- 
erational problems. 

When the founding stations first met, 
we had no idea if we had any commonali- 
ties or could help each other at all. While 
all of us were PEG stations, that's where our 
similarities seemed to end. Each of us had 
different levels of funding, different pro- 
gram development priorities, and different 
equipment and facilities. But after several 
discussions, we found our wish lists were 
similar. We all wanted more programs, 
more equipment, and more personnel. 
We began to see that working together we 
could leverage our resources and operate 
more efficiently. 

After several more discussions, we de- 
cided to form a group. We established goals 
covering every aspect of PEG station oper- 
ation. The essence of these goals was about 
sharing, assisting, and advising to improve 
and maintain the professional quality of 
our stations. Once we set our shared goals, 
we developed an organizational structure 
and resources to help us communicate and 
accomplish these goals. 

Urban or rural, online tools bring us 
closer 

Our members are from diverse municipal- 
ities, large and small communities, but we 
are in constant contact with each other via 
our electronic mailing list (listserv) and 
other online tools. The listserv allows JAG 
members to post job notices, keep up with 
industry changes, provide meeting notices, 
and get answers to operational questions. 
Our website, j agonline.org , provides infor- 
mation to the public and also has a section 
with member-specific information. 

Our online database allows us to share 
information about budgets, staffing, sala- 
ries, formats, subscribers, franchise agree- 
ments, and station policies and procedures 
documents used by each member station. 
These have ably served as templates for new 
members. Sharing makes our jobs easier; 
for example, it takes a lot less time to edit 
an existing policies and procedures manu- 
al than to create one from scratch! 



Partnerships with vendors and suppliers 

We consider many of our vendors to be 
our partners. Many have demonstrated 
their video/station solutions at our gen- 
eral meetings. For vendors, this improves 
market acceptance of their solutions. For 
us, it's another way to get educated quickly 
and to keep pace with rapidly changing 
technology. 

For example, when we discussed web- 
casting, digital operations, program shar- 
ing and distribution, and server technol- 
ogy, we contacted Princeton Server Group 
to see if they could help us understand 
these issues. And, when we wanted help 
understanding emergency support, data 
distribution, bulletin board control, and 
availability of localized information, we 
asked TelVue to help us understand how 
these issues can be addressed. 

This information sharing has helped us 
accelerate the transformation of our sta- 
tions. While we do not all use the same 
technology and solutions, we have all 
changed in ways none of us would have 
foreseen as individuals. Station managers 
are re-inventing their facilities, and ven- 
dors are re-imagining new possibilities for 
their products. 

When we rap on the door together, it 
opens a lot quicker 

We're realizing that together we can have 
an even broader local, regional, and even 
national impact. JAG members are fea- 
tured presenters at annual state confer- 
ences - including the New Jersey League of 
Municipalities and the New Jersey School 
Board Association - where we promote 
how PEG stations can serve New Jersey 
communities. We have also consulted with 
emergency management teams on the role 
of PEG stations for emergency assistance 
and local and regional alerts. 

As an individual station manager, I 
was often unable to get the attention of 
my cable provider. As a member of JAG, 
I am easily able to speak with executives 
from both cable and telecommunications 
providers. State legislators have asked us 
to testify at hearings and Congressional 
Representatives consult with us on federal 
franchising legislation. Before we reached 
out as JAG, the discussions on state video 
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franchise agreements in the New Jersey 
State Legislature had no mention of PEG 
stations. JAG provided a position paper to 
the appropriate committee and language 
was added to the bill that protects New 
Jersey's 150 PEG stations. 

Sharing resources means never having to 
say you're sorry 

There have been dozens of times that being 
part of a statewide consortium has proven 
invaluable. We're able to cover more areas 
and produce more content. Our Access 
New Jersey monthly magazine show is a 
joint effort by all JAG members and we've 
been able to have multi-area coverage for 
statewide events. 

Nearly all of us have minimal technical 
staff and hardly any back-up equipment, 
but we boost our capabilities because we 
can borrow equipment, provide produc- 
tion support, and other assistance from 
member stations. When equipment fails 
just before a live broadcast, we can borrow 
from a nearby JAG member station. When 
a production requires more personnel than 
is available, we can count on additional 
production support. 



Successful collaboration is the key to 
JAG's continued growth. We help each 
other with training, talent, and technical 
resources. As a result of all this collabo- 
ration, we're building better facilities, in- 
creasing content circulation, meeting goals 
quicker, and saving money. 

Strong roots help the tree grow and 
branch out 

Becoming a collective force can help sta- 
tions in every state operate more efficiently 
and JAG can support the ACM national of- 
fice quickly and effectively through its own 
infrastructure. While JAG works well in 
New Jersey, the model might need to be ad- 
justed for other states. 

When we first started, none of us knew 
how much we would come to know. Our 
PEG stations are very different, but togeth- 
er we help each other overcome obstacles, 
influence product development, solve 
problems, and lend a powerful voice to 
the future of access. We've come to realize 
that everyone out there - even a manager 
from the smallest station - has something 
to share. 



"0: 



ur PEG sta- 
tions are 
very different, 
but together we 
help each other 
overcome ob- 
stacles, influence 
product develop- 
ment, solve prob- 
lems, and lend 
a powerful voice 
to the future of 
access." 



Changing the Image of Access 
in Your Community 



^uzanne St. John-Crane, executive 
director of CMAP, moderated this 
session with speakers Hap Freund, execu- 
tive director of The Santa Barbara Chan- 
nels, and Hye-Jung Park, program officer 
of the Media Justice Fund at the Funding 
Exchange. 

Freund started by sharing his insights 
about how to break the stereotypical image 
of access in our communities. Access TV 
is sometimes called "The Wayne's World" 
channel, and "that's ok," said Freund. Our 
channels do offer that type of program- 
ming, and it's unique. Our strength is be- 
ing local, having our own local channels, 
and showing our own local content. 

Freund encouraged community media 
center managers to ask themselves: What 
do viewers like that's already on? What 



are our best productions? What are we 
doing to promote ourselves? If we had no 
restraints, what would we do to meet com- 
munity needs? Who else is producing good 
video in our community and how can we 
show it on our channels? He encouraged 
access managers to think about - and be 
proactive in responding to - community 
needs and interests. 

Mariela Rosario, the outreach coor- 
dinator from Manhattan Neighborhood 
Network's Youth Channel, offered some 
advice and examples of how they shape the 
image of the Youth Channel. Their strate- 
gies include: hosting a youth film festival; 
attending community events to educate 
people about the Youth Channel's mission 
and activities; and printing Youth Chan- 
nel's logo on backpacks. 



Reporter Suzanne St. John- 
Crane can be reached at 
saint@mycmap.org 
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"A 



ccess man- 
agers need 
to get outside the 
four walls of their 
organizations, 
communicate 
with the com- 
munity, and stay 
active in the com- 
munity in order to 
change the image 
of access." 



Park described the projects that the MJF 
will consider supporting. Access center 
outreach efforts and collaborative projects 
have been funded in the past. She stressed 
the importance of building partnerships 
in the community and then collaborating 
with partners to obtain grant funds. 

St. John- Crane described some strate- 
gies that have worked for her center. Shap- 
ing the programming to accurately reflect 
the demographics and values of the com- 
munity is important. Researching and 
analyzing how your community gets its 
information, and then using those tools 
to get the word out about your center, is a 
good approach. Offering to write a regular 
article for the local paper is a good strategy, 
as local papers are often hungry for content. 



Having the executive director or a staff 
person volunteer on community boards is 
a good way to help the community while 
educating community members about the 
community media center. CMAP gets a 
booth at every business trade show in ex- 
change for covering the event on the chan- 
nels and St. John- Crane encouraged access 
centers to think about the possibility of 
trading skills and services with local PR 
professionals. 

An overwhelming theme ran through- 
out this workshop: access managers need 
to get outside the four walls of their orga- 
nizations, communicate with the commu- 
nity, and stay active in the community in 
order to change the image of access. 



Cutting Edge Organizing Techniques 
from Manhattan Neighborhood Network 



Reporter Dan Villalva is 

the interim executive direc- 
tor of the Community Me- 
dia Center of Santa Rosa in 
Santa Rosa r CA. 

Dan can be reached at 
dvillalva@community 
media.org 



CI walked into this session feeling 
A somewhat anxious and I left hopeful, 
with a handful of tools that I could take 
back to my center and use to help resist the 
heavily funded campaigns that threaten ac- 
cess in California. The folks attending the 
session from other states were also quite 
interested in the information that speakers 
Lyell Davies and Betty Yu from Manhat- 
tan Neighborhood Network (MNN) had 
to share. 

If the Save Access! slogan sounds ur- 
gent, it is! The legislative ground is shift- 
ing at light speed. What the folks at MNN 
found in the past year was that old-fash- 
ioned community organizing could have a 
tremendous effect. Davies and Yu related 
how they held meeting with producers at 
their center to inform them about pending 
legislation and they were surprised at how 
active some of their mild-mannered mem- 
ber producers became. They described 
how dozens of access supporters turned 
out to address the NYC council and per- 
suaded the council to unanimously adopt 
a resolution in support of access. 

The language in these state and federal 
bills is complex, so the folks at MNN de- 



veloped a Save Access TV toolkit - a 14- 
page booklet that clearly explains the core 
issues using a question and answer format, 
with tips on local and national organizing, 
along with talking points for communicat- 
ing with the press. The booklet is available 
free at saveaccess.org . 

Besides the toolkit, the saveaccess.org 
website has a wealth of materials includ- 
ing video PSAs available for downloading 
to show on your channel. Net neutrality is 
one of the talking points in the toolkit and 
one humorous PSA explains the concept 
of net neutrality by likening traffic on the 
internet to traffic on the freeway. 

Davies and Yu also showed video clips 
illustrating the success of their low-cost 
guerrilla theater protest in front of Verizon 
headquarters in New York City. A contin- 
gent of access supporters, with homemade 
cardboard cameras as props, organized a 
picket line and distributed leaflets, which 
attracted the press and resulted in several 
stories in local newspapers. 

If you missed this great session, you 
can still go to the saveaccess.org website, 
download the materials and start spread- 
ing the word. The telcos and cable com- 
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panies prefer to rush legislation through, 
with the public kept in the dark or hear- 
ing only the company spin. By spreading 
the word, organizing the community, and 



attracting the attention of the press using 
these techniques, you could be the one to 
save access in your state. B3Q 



Unique Marketing Ideas 
(on a shoestring budget) 



C7t ccess advocates participated 
^/L in this lively, standing-room- only 
workshop and shared low-cost solutions 
for successfully marketing PEG channels. 
Imagination, creativity, unique ideas, col- 
laboration with other community groups, 
hard work and a willingness to use your 
own television station for self-promotion 
were stressed as more valuable than money. 
Dozens of successful ideas were shared, 
and common problems were addressed. 

Marketing guru Geralyn Reardon said 
that 20-30% of all local news is generated 
by press releases. She stressed the impor- 
tance of learning how to write a good press 
release and suggested establishing a tem- 
plate that you can use consistently. Rear- 
don believes that faxing the press release is 
most effective, while others thought it best 
to send it in the body of an e-mail message. 
All agreed that press releases should never 
be sent as an e-mail attachment, because 
many people no longer open attachments 
from senders they don't know. Reardon 
also emphasized using "stunts" and humor 
in promotion efforts. 

Just as each access center is unique in its 
structure, strengths and challenges, each 
person working in access has his or her 
own strengths. Effervescent Suzanne St. 
John- Crane gave examples of how she uti- 
lizes her strengths in a grassroots approach 
to successful marketing in the communi- 
ties of Gilroy, Hollister, and San Juan Bau- 
tista, California. 

St. John- Crane invests a lot of time and 
energy being active in other local organi- 
zations, often joining boards, partly to net- 
work but also to encourage new groups to 
come into the center to make videos. She 
shared ideas about how she negotiates and 
barters to get coverage in local newspapers 



and radio stations and suggested that ac- 
cess centers offer free gifts or coupons as 
prizes in local media's promotional events 
to get more free coverage. Networking and 
collaborating with existing community 
groups, covering community events that 
will attract viewers (example: high school 
football games) and being willing to write 
up articles about yourself for community 
papers were other successful strategies she 
mentioned. 

Hap Freund, executive director of The 
Santa Barbara Channels, pointed out that 
the most advertised product on television 
is . . . television! Freund suggested that since 
access centers control a TV channel and 
production facilities, they should aggres- 
sively use these assets to market their own 
stations. Among a grocery-list of ideas he 
shared were: creating a downstream bug 
with channel logo; running on-air testi- 
monials from viewers and local leaders; 
and producing self-promoting short spots 
and programs, "best of" programs, and lo- 
cal video competitions. 

While most access stations don't con- 
stitute "appointment television," people 
often watch access channels when they are 
channel surfing and notice local issues and 
people. Access stations have the luxury of 
airing programs often so that interested 
viewers can catch repeats. We need to stress 
that we are community television, the pan- 
elists reminded participants, and we need 
to be proactive in making playback deci- 
sions and initiating programs that reflect 
community interests. This is what makes 
us unique, marketable and valuable; most 
of us reflect the diversity of interests in our 
own communities better than any other 
local media. This is why people watch, and 
it's what we need to remind them. 



Reporter Hap Freund is 

executive director of The 
Santa Barbara Channels in 
Santa Barbara, CA. 

Hap can be reached at 
hap@sbchannels.tv 
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watch access 
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they are chan- 
nel surfing and 
notice local issues 
and people." 
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Mobilizing People Power for Local, 
State and Federal Change 



Reporter Melissa Matinz is 

the administrative coordi- 
nator for Plymouth Area 
Community Television in 
Plymouth, AAA. 

Melissa can be reached at 
mmatinzi@pactv.org 



fTl /C 3derator Sean McLaughlin be- 
J VL gan the session by saying that we 
all need to be aware of challenges to PEG 
access and prepared to network in our lo- 
cal communities and in our states. We 
need to focus on reaching out to poten- 
tial media partners and empowering our 
voices by any means necessary. The chal- 




Alliance for Communications Democracy 
Fights to Preserve PEG access 

It's been 18 years since the Alli- 
ance for Communications Democ- 
racy was formed in recognition of 
the need to strengthen the legal 
arm for public, educational and 
governmental access. Many of 
the founding members are still 
active today, pooling funds annu- 
ally in order to participate in legal 
challenges to preserve PEG. All of 
the participating centers that are 
currently members are also active 
members of the Alliance. 

Jim Horwood of Spiegel and 
McDiarmid and Joe Van Eaton of 
Miller and Van Eaton have served 
the organization throughout its 
existence as legal counsel with 
the support and assistance of 
their respective law firms. With 
guidance from Horwood and Van 
Eaton, ACD members regularly 
survey the legal landscape and 
determine where resources can be 
most meaningfully applied. 

At the ACD annual meeting, 
Van Eaton explained the Verizon 
suit against Montgomery County, 
which includes a broad attack on 
PEG access. Verizon claims that 
the county's franchise require- 
ments violate the First Amend- 
ment. The ACD voted to commit 
funds to fight this case. This year, 
the ACD also committed funds in 
Comcast vs. San Jose, another 
industry attempt to harm PEG ac- 
cess. 



The ACD operates with a clear 
mandate and simple marching 
orders: Where the bad laws are, 
we go. As we say on our web- 
site (www.theacd.org), "If not us, 
who? If not now, when?" 

Access centers around the 
country are welcome to join ACD 
and to help fund efforts in the 
courts to preserve PEG access. 
For information about the ACD, 
contact Barbara Popovic, ACD 
president and executive director of 
Chicago Access Network Televi- 
sion (312) 738-1400, bpopovic@ 
cantv.org . Access organiza- 
tions interested in membership 
are encouraged to contact ACD 
treasurer, Sam Behrend, executive 
director of Access Tucson at (520) 
624-9833, sam@accesstucson.org . 



lenge is that the complexity of the state 
and federal legislation can quickly over- 
whelm people. 

Yolanda Hippensteele, Free Press, talk- 
ed about the work of her organization to 
build coalitions at the national level, fo- 
cusing on key policy goals relating to me- 
dia ownership and broadband/internet 
access. 

Gerry Lederer, TeleCommunity/Miller 
& Van Eaton PLLC, said that the two most 
important things we can do are to (l) un- 
derstand our role in the community, and 
(2) inventory our assets, noting that our 
most important assets are the commu- 
nity members who use PEG access. He 
reminded us that this political debate is 
about protecting free speech and main- 
taining a community voice. He stressed 
the importance of writing letters to our 
constituents to keep them informed about 
challenges to their PEG access channels 
and support. 

So, who are our allies? How would the 
loss of PEG channels and/or support af- 
fect the community? Would government 
meetings, election debates, high school 
football games, and church services no 
longer be carried on the local cable sys- 
tem? We need to ask our communities 
and constituents what they value most 
about PEG access. We need to ask our 
public officials if they trust corporations 
to run PEG access. And we need to take 
the initiative by holding town meetings 
and asking producers to cover these is- 
sues on their PEG access programs. 

At the end of this session, we all real- 
ized that not once had we mentioned that 
we were outspent or outgunned by the 
competition, only that we need to become 
more aware of where we stand and how 
we can best communicate the impact of 
our contributions to the community. 
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New Equipment and Products 



New Equipment and Products 
Track Overview 



The New Equipment and Products 
track brought together a number of 
experts in the video industry to discuss 
trends in new equipment and products, 
and how to apply them to your center's 
operation. A regular theme of the work- 
shops focused on transitions to digital 
technologies and the resulting change in 
production workflows, studio design, and 
communication platforms. 

The first workshop, How Do You 
Choose an Automation System?, presented 
by Andrew Starks from Tightrope Media 
Systems, provided a structural framework 
for centers to use in evaluating and deter- 
mining their needs for an automated play- 
back system. According to Starks, centers 
should answer a basic set of questions to 
determine their center's workflow, cur- 
rent situation, and needs. Depending on 
the answers, the decision may be to use 
a tape-based system, a server-based solu- 
tion, or a hybrid of the two. 

The second session in the track, Under- 
standing Digital Technologies and Digital 
Production Workflow, featured a panel of 
speakers: Van Duke, VideoTechnics; Rick 
Todd, Leightronix; and Rich Mavroge- 
anes, Vbrick Systems, Inc. The workshop 
covered a variety of topics, including how 
to leverage the combined advantages of 
digital and analog networks to provide 
multi-media content to local communi- 
ties anywhere. Panelists also discussed 
the movement of video files and distribu- 
tion of digital files, digital servers, media 
asset management, and archival of your 
media from ingestion through payout 
to archival and restoration. With an in- 
creased use of digital media workflows, 



it is important to maintain metadata in- 
formation for the proper management of 
those digital files. 

The next set of workshops consisted of 
a two-part session on Access Studio De- 
sign Considerations, presented by Donald 
Berman, Peter Scott, Peter Zawadzki and 
Dennis Dutra. The presentation covered 
all aspects of designing an access studio, 
from working with boards of directors 
and executive directors to writing specs 
for security, electrical power and HVAC 
systems. 

Andrew Starks then gave a presentation 
on Advanced Web Design for Community 
Media Centers. Starks' presentation in- 
cluded information about using cascad- 
ing style sheets to create a good-looking 
site, automatically updating your play- 
back schedule online, and streaming vid- 
eo content. The workshop was designed 
for people with basic knowledge who are 
looking to take that next step for their 
center's presence on the web. 

The New Equipment and Products track 
closed out with a session on Set Design 
and Building: How to Make the Most for 
Your Money, presented by Steve Wachter, 
CTN Studios. Recognizing that many ac- 
cess programs are studio-based, Wachter 
presented attendees with information on 
set design and building basics for both 
high and low budget operations. Wachter 
identified the challenges facing access 
studios relating to storage, versatility of 
sets, and number of users, and offered 
advice on using paints, laminates, metal 
and lighting to make studio productions 
appear "high-end" and move beyond the 
basic curtain and plant backdrop. ESQ 



Track organizer Matt 
Schuster is channel man- 
ager at MetroTV, Louisville 
Metro Government in 
Louisville, KY. 

Matt can be reached at 

Matt.Schuster@louisvilleky. 

gov 



Conference 
Coverage Online 

ACMBoston.org is a 
groundbreaking content 
management system web- 
site that includes the first- 
ever ACM national confer- 
ence vlog. To learn about 
the effort behind the cre- 
ation of this website, and 
some of the lessons learned, 
go to communitymediar- 
eview.org and follow the 
links to Jason Daniels' ar- 
ticle in the CMR archive. 
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Community Media Center Management 



Community Media Center 
Management Track Overview 



Track organizer Nancy 
Richard is executive 
director of Plymouth Area 
Community Television in 
Plymouth, AAA. 

Nancy can be reached at 
nrichard@pactv.org 



^T)lanning a management track for 
A. this year's conference was challeng- 
ing, given all of the new legislation that 
could change the way centers are funded. 
The primary theme of the track was to help 
centers re-tool to make themselves less vul- 
nerable to fluctuations in funding. 

Most access centers, up to this point, 
have been supported by cable franchise 
revenues that come to them through con- 
tracts between municipalities and the ca- 
ble providers. If there are changes in this 
funding due to federal or state legislation, 
how will this affect accounting practices? 
If access centers start for-profit organiza- 
tions to generate additional revenues, will 
this endanger our nonprofit status? The 
answers to these questions are complex. 
From listening to the presenters at the Ac- 
counting and Nonprofit Governance work- 
shop, led by Curtis Henderson, it seems 
that every community media center needs 
a good accountant. Any center, large or 
small, that raises or earns money for op- 



Copy right Issues Explained 



What constitutes fair use? When may you use others' material in 
your work? In recent years, documentary makers have had an increas- 
ingly hard time getting rights to copyrighted material. Documentary 
makers have also had difficulty protecting their own work. 

A coalition of documentary-making and media arts organizations, in 
cooperation with the Center for Social Media at American University, 
has created the Statement of Best Practices in Fair Use. This download- 
able pamphlet advises media makers in the use and protection of copy- 
righted material and is available at www.centerforsocialmedia.org/fai- 
ruse.htm . 

The authors encourage documentary makers to assert their fair use 
and free use rights, and clear up common misconceptions about fair use 
practices. 

— Contributor lame Ludwig is a graduate student in Arts, Entertain- 
ment & Media Management at Columbia College Chicago, and is the 
assistant music editor for ALARM magazine. 



erations or capital purchases needs profes- 
sional help to understand the related tax 
and accounting issues. States attorneys 
general and the IRS are looking closely at 
nonprofit accounting practices now. If you 
make a mistake, you will probably be fined, 
and you could forfeit your nonprofit status. 
Enlisting the help of a qualified accountant 
with experience in fundraising and other 
means of funding could actually save you 
money in the long run, and help you avoid 
major legal problems. 

In the Human Resources workshop, the 
participants talked about resources that 
managers can consult to make them better 
managers. Moderator Terry Duenas hand- 
ed out a list of publications on management 
topics, and has uploaded, to the conference 
website, sample personnel policies for at- 
tendees to amend and implement for their 
own centers. If your center does not have 
personnel policies, the recommendation is 
to adopt policies from another center as a 
temporary stopgap, and then to amend af- 
ter the fact, tailoring them to your particu- 
lar center's needs. The reasoning for this 
is to make sure your center has sexual ha- 
rassment and grievance policies, as well as 
a list of holidays and rules for compensa- 
tion, in place and available to employees as 
soon as they are hired so that everyone has 
consistent information about expectations 
and legalities. Before you implement poli- 
cies, make sure - whether you are borrow- 
ing them from another center or amend- 
ing them for your center - that you have an 
attorney check them over. 

The Human Resources workshop par- 
ticipants requested that the organizers of 
next year's conference include a workshop 
to help board members evaluate executive 
directors. Boards find this to be a difficult 
process, particularly when a board is not 
involved with the day-to-day management 
of an access center. 
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The Insurance Needs workshop, which 
was the last session of the track, included a 
lively discussion about liability insurance, 
and what it does and does not cover. Rick 
Steddom and Chris Tobin of Driver Alli- 
ant, and Joe Balboni of Clippership Insur- 
ance Agency did a thorough job of explain- 
ing various types of insurance policies and 
how they work. I did not know that most 
insurance companies don't cover equip- 
ment stolen by a member of the organiza- 
tion who has checked the equipment out 
of the access facility. I figured anything 



reported to the police as stolen was cov- 
ered by insurance. Not so, say our experts. 
Since we literally hand out equipment to 
our members, equipment that is lost when 
a member fails to return it is generally not 
covered by the theft provision in our li- 
ability policies. Also, with new insurance 
industry restrictions on water and wind 
damage (thanks to the devastating hurri- 
canes of the past few years), it's important 
that centers check their existing coverage 
to make sure they have the insurance they 
need in the event of a disaster. B3Q 



Boards That Work: Effective Community 
Leadership for Community Media Centers 



oards that Work provided valu- 
U able information on "best practices" 
for creating and maintaining an effec- 
tive board of directors. Presenters Lau- 
rie Cirivello and Rika Welsh stressed the 
importance of having board members un- 
derstand their role as policymakers and 
introduced the key theme of the session: 
If your center is funded by public funding 
or franchise fees, your organization's pri- 
orities lie with the public trust, not your 
members singly. Your board, its structure, 
policies and priorities, should reflect this. 

Various board structures for PEG cen- 
ters were described, including elected, 
appointed and hybrid boards. The pre- 
senters recommended a hybrid board - a 
combination of board members elected 
by institutional members and appointed 
by the board itself, with designated seats 
for institutional partners - of a manage- 
able size as the structure that is most often 
successful for PEG centers. 

Conflict can occur when board mem- 
bers fail to understand and adhere to the 
policy that the board speaks with one 
voice. Conflict, debate and dissention 
may exist at board meetings as issues are 
being decided. Once, however, the board 
takes action and makes a decision, it be- 
comes the "will of the board." In addition, 
the executive director must take direction 
from the decisions of the board as a whole, 
not from individual board members. 



While boards of new or very small or- 
ganizations may assign operational tasks 
to board members, as the organization 
matures and grows, board members must 
increasingly focus on their policy roles 
and leave the day-to-day work for staff. 
Conflicts are easier to avoid when the 
unique roles of staff and board are clear. 
This understanding is critical if boards 
are to operate in the "public trust." 

The primary responsibilities of a board 
are fiscal accountability (which often in- 
cludes fundraising), setting policy direc- 
tion, building bridges into the commu- 
nity, hiring and evaluating the executive 
director, and evaluating its own work. 

A functioning board must: 

• Have a code of ethics or board 
contract signed by each board 
member {see web resources listed 
below); 

• Clearly enumerate board and 
staff responsibilities; 

• Set policies and function when 
not in crisis mode. Policies should 
not be developed in response to a 
specific threat or issue. Instead, 
policies developed early should 
guide your response; 



Reporter Laurie Cirivello 

is executive director of the 
Grand Rapids Community 
Media Center in Grand 
Rapids, Ml. 

Laurie can be reached at 
laurie@grcmc.org 



onflicts are 
easier to 
avoid when the 
unique roles of 
staff and board 
are clear." 
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Working with Boards 

Additional advice about 
working with boards is 
available on the conference 
website at acmboston.org . 
Resource materials can also 
be found at: 

www.managementhelp.org 

www.boardsource.org 

www.compasspoint.org 



\J key roles is to be 
an ambassador for the 
organization/ 



• Recruit a professional facilitator 
to run retreat sessions; 

• Develop a calendar of cyclical 
events showing key responsibili- 
ties such as when to do the bud- 
get and when to do evaluations; 
and 

• Put a structure in place! 

Once roles are understood, members 
must be given tools and support to suc- 
ceed in their roles. 

Ambassador training and the 3-minute 
story: 

One of a board member's key roles is to be 
an ambassador for the organization. Pro- 
viding board members with 
outcome-based examples of 
the center's work empow- 
ers them to build bridges 
within the community and 
effectively share the story 
of the organization. Stories 
are the tools of successful 
board members. At least 
once a month, board members need to 
know something good that they can be 
proud of and share with other people in 
the community. This type of board com- 



munication is the responsibility of the ex- 
ecutive director. 

The board book 

Each board member should have a bind- 
er containing by-laws, retreat outcomes, 
contact information and other pertinent 
documents. 

The board development committee 

This committee recruits potential board 
members, plans retreats, and engages the 
board in self-evaluation. The present- 
ers agreed that this committee is one of 
the most critical to maintaining a strong 
board of directors. 

Strategic planning 

Key elements of strategic planning in- 
clude: 1) planning the process or annual 
retreat to make the time worthwhile; 2) 
working in committees to maintain a 
strategic point of view and set multi-year 
objectives and priorities; and 3) continu- 
al board development. Who is going to 
be on the board to help you drive the vi- 
sion and to thoughtfully consider ques- 
tions such as: Why are we here? How 
do we use the mission as a jumping off 
point for where we're going? How are we 
interpreting our mission and how has it 
changed? 



Diversifying Your Funding Sources 



Reporter Ron Cooper is 

executive director of 
Access Sacramento 
in Sacramento, CA. 

Ron can be reached at 
rcooper444@aol.com 



CTy on Cooper, executive director of 
XV Access Sacramento, advised ac- 
cess managers to diversify their funding 
sources and introduced himself along 
with three additional panel members, 
who offered a range of approaches to 
fundraising for PEG access: Margie Nich- 
olson from Chicago, Steve Leonard from 
Rolla, Missouri, and Deborah Vinsel, 
from Olympia, Washington. 

Margie Nicholson, professor in the 
Arts, Entertainment & Media Manage- 
ment Department at Columbia College 
Chicago, provided an overview of the en- 
vironment for funding and stressed that 



government support is critical for the 
existence of access. She gave examples 
of access funding success stories, rang- 
ing from Chicago Access Network Televi- 
sion's $25,000 grant from the Illinois Arts 
Council, to Boston Neighborhood Net- 
work's ambitious new capital campaign 
with a goal of $8 million, which is being 
raised through loans, grants and partner- 
ships. She distinguished between earned 
income opportunities - such as fees for 
services or products - and contributed 
income from corporate and foundation 
grants, and individual contributions. She 
also provided participants with a list of 
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Ron Cooper 
questions to consider before launching a 
fundraising campaign. 

Leonard, president of Rolla Video Pro- 
ductions, introduced participants to Your 
Town TV He shared his experience in 
developing community program produc- 
tion and playback on the public access 
channel without any funding from local 
government. He maintains that small, lo- 
cal businesses can be access' "best friend" 
and can provide financial support and 2. 
production revenue to support access 
programs. Leonard gave a presentation 
showcasing the history of Rolla television 
and the business model that he used to in- 
vite the business community to befriend 
community television. 

Vinsel, executive director of Thurston 
Community Television, described the 
opportunities and challenges of serving 
multiple communities with one PEG ac- 
cess center. Sometimes communities are 3. 
too small to sustain their own individual 
PEG centers. These communities may not 
be served by commercial media and could 
be starved for professional production. 
Vinsel suggested that these communities 
should consider pooling their money to 
support a PEG access center. She empha- 
sized that agreements between govern- 
ment entities need to be carefully thought 
through and that promises should be kept. 
She also outlined a formula to use in cal- 
culating the real cost of PEG access staff 
and equipment in the production of hired 
programming for government, educa- 
tional, and nonprofit groups. 

Cooper concluded the presentations 
with "The Big D of Access ... Diversify, 
Diversify, and Diversify." He stressed the 
following points: 



Impress your local SUPER-con- 
stituents. Without the funding 
from franchise fees, most access 
organizations would go away. Lo- 
cal government officials need to 
know what you are doing with the 
funds. Keep them in the loop by 
sending them minutes from board 
meetings, newsletters, and letters 
of thanks from access advocates. 
Recruit your access producers and 
advocates to testify at community 
meetings and screen highlights of 
programs serving their particular 
constituents. Local government 
officials are the "Nielsen Family" 
of your community, providing the 
core funding for your organization. 
Keep them in mind all the time and 
with every decision you and your 
board members make! 

Learn from other nonprofit organi- 
zations in your region. Ask them 
to partner with you in pursuing 
grants and highlight their events on 
your channel in return for cover- 
age in their newsletters. 
Remember, they have 
years of experience 
with fundraising. We 
can learn from them! 



Your constituents un- 
derstand that there are 
expenses involved in 
providing public access. 
Some volunteers are fi- 
nancially strapped and 
need our assistance to 
participate, but not all of them. In 
many cases, series programmers 
are institutions such as churches, 
nonprofits, neighborhood groups, 
and they can call upon their groups 
to help out with the expense of pro- 
ducing and cablecasting their pro- 
grams. 

Access managers should consider 
charging a higher membership fee 
for producers who request a regular 
series time slot. For example, a reg- 
ular membership fee of $30 could 




Deborah Vinsel 
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Steve Leonard 



include up to one hour 
per month of airtime, 
and a membership fee 
of $350 could be offered 
to producers who want a 
weekly, one-hour series 
with a regular day and 
time. This new pricing 
strategy has generated 
$30,000 per year in new 
revenue for Access Sac- 
ramento. In conjunction 
with these rate increases, Access 
Sacramento permitted "enhanced 
underwriting acknowledgments" 
and encouraged individuals to seek 
business community help to pay for 
the higher series membership fees. 
Ninety percent of the series contin- 
ued with limited complaints. 



4. Don t surprise your volunteers with 
any sudden moves. All major fiscal 
changes need proper notice, public 
hearing(s), complete and transpar- 
ent explanations, careful listening 
by staff and board members, and 
final decisions made "for the good 
of the organization." Each commu- 
nity is different, but if more money 
is needed to keep the center open or 
maintain services, the majority of 
your members will understand. Be 
decisive! Some members will com- 
plain but you must persist in order 
to "keep the doors open." 

Leadership provides the fiscal stewardship 
needed for the organization to survive in 
tough times. The leadership required for 
major changes must be supplied by you 
and your board members. If you aren't 
convinced the action is warranted, your 
members won't be either. 



Policies for Access Corporations 



Reporter Ross Rowe is the 
cable production coordina- 
tor, EGTV Channel 6 in 
Elk Grove Village, IL. 

Ross can be reached at 
r ro we @ e I kg rove . o rg 



^peakers Paul Berg, executive direc- 
O tor of NewTV in Newton, Massachu- 
setts, and Joseph B. McDonough, Esq., 
MMTV, Melrose, Massachusetts, gave 
conference attendees a primer on media 
center management policy issues, includ- 
ing membership, disclaimers, controver- 
sial programming and policy enforce- 
ment in this session. 

McDonough, also a board member of 
Melrose Access TV, covered the legal as- 
pects of board member responsibilities 
in terms of setting operational policies 
and overseeing financial matters. Mc- 
Donough stressed that the structure of 
board meetings is an important part of 
conducting a successful business, and that 
Robert's Rules of Order should be strictly 
enforced to provide a structure for mak- 
ing decisions and to insure that all mem- 
bers can contribute their ideas. He also 
advised board members to understand 
exactly what they are legally responsible 
for in terms of financial (income, rev- 



enues, grants, debts, etc.) and operational 
activities. 

Berg emphasized that equal enforce- 
ment of organizational policies by staff to 
all producers and volunteers was vital for 
the efficiency and vitality of the station, 
and provided examples of how this was 
accomplished. Controversial program- 
ming issues were also discussed, along 
with strategies for dealing with govern- 
ment officials and cable companies and 
their reactions to this type of program- 
ming. 



[Ed. Note: Robert's Rules of Order have 
lasted through ten print editions since 
their first publication in 1876. The most 
recent collection was released in 2000. A 
useful Robert's Rules of Order Motions 
Chart can be found at www.jimslaughter. 
com/robertsrules.htm.? 
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Ask the Lawyers 



^T)anel Participants: James Hor- 
2. wood, Spiegel & McDiarmid; Bill 
August, Epstein & August LLP; William 
H. Solomon; and Kohel Haver, Swider 
Medeiros Haver, LLP. 

Question: What are the various nego- 
tiating positions that municipalities have 
been taking in talks with the cable com- 
panies and legislators? 

Answer: The national local government 
organizations (NATOA, National League 
of Cities, U.S. Conference of Mayors, and 
National Association of Counties) have 
reached an agreement that they would 
not oppose the national franchising por- 
tion of H.R. 5252 on issues other than 
build- out. They made it clear that indi- 
vidual cities and municipalities would be 
free to bring up other, more individual, is- 
sues. The national organizations reserved 
the right to urge that language regarding 
"build-out" requirements be included in 
the legislation. In general, cities and mu- 
nicipalities have been very supportive of 
PEG provisions. 



local elected officials, including mayors, 
council persons, etc., expressing concerns 
with the federal legislation and includ- 
ing the statement - "We hope and expect 
you'll be with us on this." 

Question: Is there any connection be- 
tween the delays that we are experiencing 
in local franchise negotiations and what's 
happening with the federal legislation? 

Answer: Absolutely. The federal legis- 
lation is causing delays. The cable com- 
panies are waiting to see what is going to 
happen on the national level. The pend- 
ing federal laws will not initially impact 
current franchise agreements, but as soon 
as a second provider comes into a com- 
munity, the incumbent provider will most 
likely opt into the new laws. 

Question: What does a PEG organiza- 
tion need to do to protect itself from law- 
suits relating to the cablecasting of music 
performed in local events, for example, 
school concerts? 



Question: Which legislation is better Answer: It is recommended that PEG 
for a PEG organization, federal or state? centers look into obtaining licenses from 

ASCAP and BMI which would cover the 

Answer: It depends entirely upon the cablecasting of concerts, etc. There are 
state in which a PEG organization is lo- often relatively affordable licenses avail- 
cated. H.R.5252, unlike House Bill 5252 able from these organizations depending 
in the House (the COPE bill) allows for a on the number of times the performance 
"Do No Harm" amendment providing for would be aired and the size of the com- 
1 percent of gross revenue, or what is now munity audience. Good rule of thumb: 
being received for PEG. This amendment "Avoid the landmines." E233 
does not limit the funding to capital - the 
money may also be used for operating ex- 
penses. 

The federal legislation may very well 
be better than many statewide franchis- 
ing laws. Pennsylvania's proposed law, for 
example, has no provision for any specific 
money for PEG. 

The panel urged PEG centers and citi- 
zens to be pro-active and write to their 
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Cynthia compiled these 
notes with contributions 
from Jim Horwood and 
Barbara Popovic. 
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Programming, Training and Content Development 



Digital Storytelling 



Reporter Greg Hiltz is 

training coordinator at r 
Capital Community 
Television in Salem, OR. 

Greg can be reached at 
greg@cctvsalem.org 




jesikah maria ross 



fT\ IGITAL STORYTELLING is a Way to 

help members of the public turn 
their memories and their stories into vid- 
eo form. Digital stories are told from the 
point of view of the storytellers, using their 
photos and narrated in their own voices. 
In this session, jesikah maria ross from the 
Center for Digital Storytelling (CDS) de- 
scribed the work of her organization and 
advised participants on how to conduct a 
successful digital storytelling workshop. 

CDS workshops start with a story circle 
in which all of the workshop participants 
get to know each other and begin to talk 
about their stories. Because the stories 
people want to tell are often very personal 
in nature, the story circle is a critical step 
in helping participants trust the facilitators. 
Then the workshop facilitators talk about 
scripting and how to tell stories verbally. 

Next is a session of hands-on learning 
to familiarize participants with the equip- 
ment and software they will use to create 
their stories. Ross uses Adobe Photoshop 
or Photoshop elements for manipulating 
images, and Final Cut Pro, Adobe Pre- 
miere, or iMovie for editing. One of the 
participants suggested a Mac-based pro- 
gram called Photo-to-Movie, which pro- 
vides good tools for adding motion to still 
images. 



Participants are directed to create scripts 
of 400-500 words for their voice overs. 
Then workshop facilitators work with peo- 
ple individually to help them craft scripts 
that reflect their personalities and editorial 
preferences. Ross emphasized how power- 
ful it is for a person's story to be told in her 
or his own voice. 

Each story includes a series of photos pro- 
vided by the storyteller. These photos need 
not always be "literal," said ross. A person 
might use metaphoric imagery to help con- 
vey emotion in addition, along with actual 
photos that illustrate story events. Project 
editing is kept fairly simple. 

An average CDS digital storytelling 
workshop takes 8-10 days, but ross said 
it could be accomplished in fewer days if 
the sessions were longer. At the CDS, 8-12 
people fill an average workshop, depending 
on how many staff members are available to 
facilitate. 

Ross emphasized the advantages of col- 
laborating with another organization in of- 
fering digital storytelling workshops. For 
example, a workshop could be planned by 
a media center in cooperation with a non- 
profit group. A representative from the 
nonprofit could recruit participants and 
help facilitate the sessions, making it even 
easier for participants to open up and share 
their personal stories through video. DSD 



Reporter Lauren-Glenn 
Davitian is the executive 
director of CCTV Center 
for Media and Democracy 
in Burlington, VT. 

Lauren-Glenn can be 
reached at 
davitian@cctv.org 



Peer-to-Peer Media Literacy: 
MNN's Youth Channel 



TbUNG people between the ages of 8 
and 18 are rapidly changing from me- 
dia consumers into media producers. The 
proliferation of hand-held devices and on- 
line communities is creating a new genera- 
tion of "millennial" content makers who 
greatly benefit from media education and 
literacy. Fortunately, there are community 



access centers across the nation working to 
include young people in program develop- 
ment and leadership positions within their 
organizations. Manhattan Neighborhood 
Network's Youth Channel is a leader in 
serving youth, promoting media literacy, 
and broadcasting youth voices. 
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Andrew Lynn, MNN's education and 
development manager for Youth Voices 
joined with Youth Channel's lead trainer 
Derrick Dawkins and outreach coordina- 
tor Mariela Rosario to present their Peer-to- 
Peer Media Literacy 
workshop to a tightly 
packed room of com- 
munity producers/ 
program staff from 
across the country. 

"Why is media lit- 
eracy so important?" 
Lynn asked the au- 
dience at the begin- 
ning of the fast-paced, 
information-filled 
workshop. "Because 
it is the environment young people find 
themselves in. And because we don't want 
them to simply produce bad versions of 
mainstream TV." 

The Youth Channel is about "commu- 
nity building." A free, two-hour, intro- 
ductory media literacy workshop is a key 
component of Youth Channel's outreach 
to youth-related organizations throughout 
Manhattan. Current community part- 
ners include the New York Public Library, 
New York Parks Department, Children's 
Aid Society, and the public schools. Youth 
Channel gets the word out about the me- 
dia literacy workshops through a variety 
of listserves and networks - including the 
New York Collective of Radical Educators 
and MNN members. 

The session at the Alliance conference 
focused on the key components of the me- 
dia literacy workshop. Critical thinking is 
stressed as participants are asked to con- 
sider the context in which they consume 
media every day. Through a series of large 
and small group discussions, interactive 
activities, video clips and photographs, 
participants explore a range of issues, in- 
cluding: media advertising; ownership and 
content; media consolidation; identity and 
representation; and the central role media 
plays in democratic societies. Participants 
also learn about public access television and 
the growing youth media field. The short 
course may be followed by workshops in 
PSA production (seven sessions) and docu- 
mentary production (ten sessions). 




The media literacy workshops are of- 
fered by Youth Channel's peer trainers. 
Dawkins explains: "I had doubts about 
the peer-to-peer model. But I learned by 
doing. Because we speak the language of 
young people we 
gain their respect 
even though we 
are the same age. 
There are all kinds 
of ways that we 
can explain things 
without being 
strict." 

The entire Youth 
Channel curricu- 
lum is generously 
Andrew Lynn made ayailable at 

www.youthchannel.org . The staff encour- 
ages all youth media trainers to be inven- 
tive and collaborative. As they outline in 
their web based materials: "We hope that 
these peer-training curricula are helpful 
to both new and old peer trainers as they 
try to share their skills, knowledge and 
passions with other young people. This 
curriculum is not to be viewed as a rigid 
schedule, timeline or set of activities that 
must be followed exactly. Please use, adapt, 
modify, change, or discard things as you 
see fit. As no two kids are the same, no two 
groups of kids are the same, and so no one 
curriculum can fit all of their needs and 
interests. We have created this curriculum 
with beginners in mind but you will need 
to modify to fit your students' age and ex- 
perience, class size, equipment accessibil- 
ity, space and time constraints. We rec- 
ommend a ratio of no more than one peer 
trainer to eight students." 

MNN's Youth Channel works with a va- 
riety of community-based media centers as 
part of the National Youth Media Access 
Project (NYMAP). Initiated by the MNN 
Youth Channel, NYMAP seeks to "nurture 
the right of free speech, to strengthen the 
much-needed presence of alternative and 
youth voices, and to connect young media 
makers from diverse backgrounds." The 
network develops audience and distribu- 
tion opportunities for youth media and 
aims to build larger national media access 
opportunities for young people and their 
communities 



Youth Media 
Resources 

MNN's Youth Channel is 
at www.youthchannel.org, 
and Andrew Lynn r MN- 
NYC r can be reached at 
Andrew@mnn.org . Ad- 
ditional information about 
media organizations that 
are working with youth 
media can be found at 
www.freechild.org/Youth- 
MediaOrgs.htm . The Na- 
tional Youth Media Access 
Project (NYMAP) is at www. 
youthchannel.org/NYMAP. 
html. 



Media Edge 

In January 2005 r a 
group of Sacramento resi- 
dents - frustrated by the 
mainstream media's nar- 
row range of opinions 

- stopped shouting at their 
TVs and did something 
about it. Three months lat- 
er, Media Edge premiered 
on public access channels 
in Sacramento, Davis, West 
Sacramento and Nevada 
County. 

The Media Edge creators 
envisioned a video maga- 
zine - two hours each week 

- that viewers could count 
on to showcase local and 
other progressive videos. 

To learn more about 
Media Edge, go to commu- 
nitymediareview.org and 
follow the links to Randy 
VanDalsen's article in the 
CMR archive. 
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Media, Civic Involvement and Community Development 



Track organizer 
Kari Peterson can be 

reached at kapeters@dcn. 

org 



Media, Civic Involvement and Community 
Development Track Overview 



This track was about the best of a 
30-year community media tradition 
- best practices in civic engagement, com- 
munity discovery, and in using media to 
bring about social change. It was also a 
look forward along an uncertain path. 

The message of this track was both 
inspiring and challenging. Inspiring be- 
cause we've accomplished much in cities 
and towns across the country in using 
media to build community, educate and 
mobilize people around issues, and make 
a difference in the lives of real people. 
We've involved people in media making 
in profound ways and created legions of 
media literate, media-empowered people 
who speak up for themselves and are now 
visible in their communities. 



Some workshops in this track, however, 
provoked concern because the fundamen- 
tal model of access is evolving. The very 
nature of media is changing in profound 
ways as new generations redefine the way 
we relate to media and redefine media's 
role in our everyday life. What will all 
this mean? 

Conclusions were clear: Going for- 
ward, we're still about civic involvement, 
community development and media 
democracy. But we have to be adaptive 
and responsive to a significantly chang- 
ing media culture. The tradition of com- 
munity media is rich and the opportuni- 
ties for the future are exciting - if we can 
adapt to technological changes and come 
to understand the changing role of media 
in our culture and in our lives. ESQ 



Reporter Melissa Matinz is 

administrative coordinator, 
Plymouth Area Community 
Television in Plymouth, 
AAA. 

Melissa can be reached at 
mmatinzi@pactv.org 



Community Media Reaches 
Beyond Cable Television 



f~f auren-Glenn Davitian, CCTV 
Center for Media and Democracy, 
moderated this session with speakers 
Jason Crow, CCTV Cambridge; Scott 
Alumbaugh, Sea Dog Designs; Karen 
Toering, Reclaim the Media; Inja Coates, 
Media Tank; and Hannah Sassaman, Pro- 
metheus Radio Project. 

The panelists at this session reminded 
participants that community media is 
bigger than just the local access station, 
advised participants to build relation- 
ships with other media organizations, 
and encouraged participants to see them- 
selves as part of a movement to make so- 
cial change happen. 

Sassaman, Coates, and Toering each 



discussed how their organizations work 
to support the local voice, how important 
it is for everyone to become more media 
literate, and how we all need to engage 
in conversations about media policy. In- 
forming communities and reaching out 
to build relationships are important for 
the survival of PEG access. Advising 
constituents about how changes in media 
policies and legislation could directly af- 
fect them, and reminding them that the 
power to affect public policy change is in 
their hands, are critically important tasks 
for access managers. 

Crow and Alumbaugh described the 
new technologies that centers are using 
to connect with their members, commu- 
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nities and partners. According to Crow, 
www.mediapolicyblog.org , a forum that 
was created to raise awareness of media 
policy issues, shows the power of collab- 
orative networks. It's interactive, fosters 
dialogue, gives people useful information 
for organizing, and gets people involved 
to influence policy. A memorable quote 
from Crow was, "the collective genius is 
much stronger than the individual ge- 
nius." 

Alumbaugh talked about PEGspace 
( pegspace.org) , whose aim is to bring the 
spirit and ideology of collaboration into 
the access movement using a content 
management system (CMS). Running a 
website with a content management sys- 



tem encourages greater interactivity, pro- 
vides a robust platform for the exchange 
of content, and makes it easier to develop 
an online community. 

Access centers are a place where mem- 
bers of a community come to exchange 
ideas and thoughts and try to affect 
change on a local level. By harnessing the 
energy of our constituents and showing 
them how they can be involved in change 
beyond their own towns, we can create a 
national movement to return power to the 
people. By using the web and CMS sites, 
we can create new partnerships across our 
states and our country to protect what we 
treasure most: that the voice of the people 
be heard and respected. BSD 



Evaluating the PEG Access Model 
of Community Media 



fli y/oDERATOR KARI PETERSON Set 

J V L the stage for the discussion by say- 
ing that a changing landscape calls for a 
serious evaluation of community media. 
Technological developments, legislative 
efforts and cultural shifts are at the core 
of this assessment. 

Elliot Margolies, past executive direc- 
tor of Mid-Peninsula Community Media 
Center, pointed out that many of us are 
engaged in using multiple mediums every 
day. We receive news and sports updates 
via e-mail and PDAs, listen to radio sta- 
tions, and view websites for entertainment 
and other information. We have redistrib- 
uted some of our TV time among other 
places, which provide the specific content 
we want. Margolies asked, "Does PEG 
content connect community?" and "What 
should a media center be for the public?" 
His answer was that media centers should 
focus on training and facilitating the pro- 
duction and distribution of good content. 
Engaging with the public and connecting 
with community organizations will benefit 
the community and result in greater par- 
ticipation. 

Laurie Cirivello, executive director of 
Grand Rapids Community Media Center, 



suggested that PEG stations, now and as we 
move into the internet world, should focus 
on knowing the community, responding 
to the community, crafting technological 
solutions, and imbedding community me- 
dia into the community. In order to serve 
access producers and community organi- 
zations, it is essential that media centers 
become an integral part of what people 
already do. 

For Richard Turner, executive direc- 
tor of Access Montgomery, basic First 
Amendment and democratic principles 
should always drive the vision and focus 
of PEG stations, especially as the media 
world evolves. Community media cen- 
ters cannot lose sight 
of that foundation 
while responding to 
our on-demand, over- 
saturated culture. 
Exploring the "new 
school" approach of 
search engine opti- 
mization and disrup- 
tive technologies, as 
opposed to the "old 
school" mentality of 
bundled services and 
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I 



n order to serve access 
producers and community 
organizations, it is essential 
that media centers become an 
integral part of what people 
already do ..." 
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certifications, will sustain PEG stations as 
aggregators of content into the future. 

Daniell Krawczyk, community media 
technology integration consultant, en- 
dorsed the idea of changing community 
expectations while building our centers to 
accommodate people, without sacrificing 
accountability He thinks that the current 
PEG model is too hard; participatory me- 
dia and citizen journalism should not be 
compromised because of the pain of paper- 



work. The growing popularity of MySpace 
and YouTube show that people want to cre- 
ate their own content and control it, and 
they want the process to be easy. 

All panelists agreed that growing be- 
yond a cable-centric construct to include 
the internet is challenging but necessary 
as we move forward in a world of new and 
evolving media capabilities and expecta- 
tions. ESQ 



Media Projects that Build Community 



Reporter Coralie Wilson 

is the executive director of 
NSCC/ CTV in Roseville r 
MN. 

Coralie can be reached at 
cwilson@ctv15.org 



Iowa City's Channel 
1 8 Demonstrates the 
Value of Public 
Access Television 

Josh Goding r executive 
director of Iowa City's Pub- 
lic Access Television, told 
participants at the Alliance 
conference about the live 
community service pro- 
gramming carried on Chan- 
nel 18 when a tornado 
struck the community on 
April 13. 

"We were running the 
live show, and we realized 
we had the only footage 
in town/' said Goding. "It 
was amazing that it was 
the only local coverage." 

To learn more about Chan- 
nel 18's coverage, go to 
com munitymedi are view, 
org and follow the links to 
Josh Goding's article in the 
CAAR archive. 



/C EDIA PROJECTS CAN SERVE the 

J VL needs of the communities and 
reinforce the value of community media, 
according to representatives from Access 
Tucson and the Community Media Center 
of Santa Rosa, California. 

Laurie Cirivello, former director of the 
Community Media Center of Santa Rosa 
(CMC) and now director of Grand Rapids 
Community Media Center (GRCMC), said 
the first step is to ask, What do local or- 
ganizations, like the schools and libraries, 
need? Then, help them achieve their goals. 
In an effort to help preserve the history of 
the city, the CMC began producing Snap- 
shots of Santa Rosa, y to 5-minute pieces, 
in first-person with B-roll. These short 
videos quickly became a popular way to 
entertain and educate both long-time resi- 
dents as well as newcomers about the com- 
munity. 

So, when the city began "Earthquake 
06," a strategic planning effort to honor 
the centennial of the 1906 California 
earthquake (for which San Francisco gets 
most of the attention), as well as to prepare 
for future earthquake disasters, CMC was 
invited to participate. One of the objec- 
tives was to prepare neighborhoods to take 
care of themselves after a disaster until 
help arrives. The result was a DVD with 
five sections: a brief history of the 1906 
earthquake; an explanation of the science 
of earthquakes; an architectural review of 
the buildings in the city; a description of 
what the city has done to prepare and what 



it will be able to do in the event of a major 
earthquake; and advice about what neigh- 
borhoods need to do to prepare. The sec- 
tions are tied together with excerpts from 
letters written by a Santa Rosa woman who 
survived the 1906 earthquake. 

Cirivello then described a new proj- 
ect, Common Threads, in her new facility 
in Grand Rapids. The intent is, as a staff, 
to identify a community issue to explore 
over the course of a year, using as many of 
their media platforms as possible, includ- 
ing the public access channel, the radio 
station, the website and the theater that is 
GRCMC's new home. 

Lisa Horner and Vicki Evans from Ac- 
cess Tucson said that the name of the game 
is survival, especially with the funding 
challenges they experienced after 2001. 
The facility is involved in several high- end 
studio productions, including Local Mat- 
ters and Government Connection, as a way 
of providing a more visible service to the 
viewers. They are also covering commu- 
nity events and creating public service an- 
nouncements. In addition, in an effort to 
quantify the service that Access Tucson is 
providing, they are trying to put a dollar 
value on the staffing and equipment in- 
volved in these productions. 

The bottom line: all of the speakers 
emphasized that their productions signifi- 
cantly raised the profile of their facility in 
the community in a positive way, very im- 
portant in this era of legislative and regula- 
tory threats. 
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Creating Community and 
Promoting Local Engagement 



>t li JT EDIA IS A POWERFUL FORCE ifl build- 

1 VI. ing community and affecting posi- 
tive social change, from integrating immi- 
grant communities to mobilizing HIV/AIDS 
workers to stimulating economic and com- 
munity development" 

This description attracted participants 
who were interested in the collective ex- 
periences with both local and global com- 
munities. Moderator Chuck Sherwood of 
Community Media Visioning Partners be- 
gan by citing a soon-to-be published book, 
Community Media: International 
Perspectives, in which numerous devel- 
oping stories, case studies and examples of 
community media's future are presented. 
[Visit communitymediareview.org for ac- 
counts of how community media around the 
globe is used as a tool of engagement] 

Panelists from the greater Boston area 
provided invaluable examples from their 
work: 

• Amy Cheung of the Asian Communi- 
ty Development Association discussed the 
Chinatown Youth Radio Project, where she 
has encouraged high-school aged students 
to become involved in discussing issues 
such as immigration, gentrification, class, 
development and the like. Most impor- 
tantly, they overcame cultural condition- 
ing by just speaking up about matters they 
cared about. 

• Abiodun Shobowale, founder and pro- 
ducer/director of the Global African In- 
dependent Network (GAIN-TV) has been 
successfully running his television station, 
focusing on African/Caribbean culture, 
since 1996. He has worked particularly to 
get his audience members involved in their 
communities, encouraging them to register 
to vote and be part of sensitivity training. 

• Oswald Neptune of the Haitian Amer- 
ican Public Health Initiatives, headquar- 
tered in Mattapan, Massachusetts, also 
promoted the idea of civic engagement to 
his targeted communities, finding lots of 
interest in both music and historical pro- 
grams. 



Panelists also provided information 
about Our Media, Not Theirs (www.our- 
medianet.org ), a group that first met in 
Washington, DC. in 2001 and most re- 
cently in Bangalore, India in 2005. The 
organization recently changed its name to 
Our Media/Nuestros Medios, to acknowl- 
edge its many Spanish-speaking members. 
The organization was formed "to collec- 
tively consider, debate, and find new ways 
to reaffirm and expand spaces for com- 
munity participation and effective use of 
communication media in the context of an 
increasingly market- oriented and corpo- 
ratized media and communication terrain 
globally." Its core principles are: 

1. All communities and collectives need 
to communicate, to express themselves, to 
inform and be informed, to dialogue with 
others, and to network. To have these 
communication needs met is the right of 
every community and collective. Every 
community and collective is entitled to the 
appropriate communication and informa- 
tion technologies and know-how to meet 
their historical communication needs. 

2. The need to support people's strug- 
gle to reduce inequality and to broaden 
participation in the production and dis- 
semination of information. 

As growing disappointment and disillu- 
sionment with commercial media and its 
centralization by key multi-national cor- 
porations combines with increasing con- 
cern over conglomeration and hyper- com- 
mercialism, it behooves us to understand, 
appreciate, delineate, and be involved in 
our own local means of communication 
- especially now, as the U.S. Congress is 
considering new communications legisla- 
tion. 

Access, we continue to realize, is at the 
heart of democratic progress. The exciting 
thing is that we see better signs of access 
in global efforts at community creation 
around the world. B3B 



Reporter Linda K. Fuller is 

professor of communica- 
tions at Worcester State 
College, and has served on 
the board of the Wilbra- 
ham Public Access center 
since its inception. 

Linda can be reached at 
lfuller@worcester.edu 

[This is an excerpt of the 
original article. For the 
full text, go to communi- 
tymediareview.org and 
follow the links to Linda 
Fullers article in the CMR 
archive.] 

More Information 

Recent publications on 
this topic include: 

• John Downing, Radi- 
cal Media: Rebellious 
Communication and 
Social Movements, 
Thousand Oaks r CA: 
Sage r 2001; 

• Chris Atton r Alterna- 
tive Media, London: 
Sage r 2002; 

• Nicholas W. Jankows- 
ki r Community Media 
Research: A Quest for 
Theoretically-Ground- 
ed Models, The Public 
10(2003) r 1;and 

• Communication for 
Social Change Anthol- 
ogy: Historical and 
Contemporary Read- 
ings (2006) r edited 

by Alfonso Gumucio- 
Dagron and Thomas 
Tufte ( www.communi- 
cationforsocialchange. 
org/publications) 
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Being Public Media: 
Effective Models and Practices 



Reporter Martin Lucas is a 

media fellow at the Center 
for Social Media. 

Martin can be reached at 
mlucas@igc.org 



The Video 

The Center for Social 
Media is making its video 
available as a continuing re- 
source for community me- 
dia centers. A web version 
is available on the Center's 
website, www.centerforso- 
cialmedia.org . In addition, 
if anyone is interested in 
airing the show locally, the 
Center is hoping to make a 
broadcast version available 
via Digital Bicycle, digitalbi- 
cycle.org . Otherwise, con- 
tact Martin Lucas at mlu- 
cas@igc.org . 



(T 1 he idea for this panel, sponsored by 
X The Center for Social Media as part of 
the Future of Public Media Initiative, was 
to take a look at community engagement in 
different situations, profiling effective prac- 
tices at a time when new technologies are 
generating both new forms of citizen par- 
ticipation, and new threats to cable access. 

In addition, we decided to make a video 
that would help underline the themes devel- 
oped in the panel, one that would help ex- 
tend the dialog beyond the conference itself, 
and allow for a group that doesn't normally 
participate in ACM conferences - the ac- 
tual community organizations - to include 
their point of view on the value of commu- 
nity media. 

Research for the project involved con- 
sulting with veterans such as Lauren- Glenn 
Davitian, Elliot Margolies, and Barbara 
Popovic. Part of what they stressed was 
methodology: the need for assessment be- 
fore jumping into action. The other point I 
heard repeated had to do with really listen- 
ing to the community, taking a hard look 
at what groups really want and need from 
community media. 

In order to really listen, we decided that 
both the panel and the video would have 
dual points-of-view. On the one hand, we 
would look from the station out to the com- 
munity it is trying to reach; on the other, 
from the viewpoint of community groups, 
we would look back and see how commu- 
nity media might fit into their goals and 
aspirations. 

The video profiles work at three sta- 
tions. Brooklyn Community Access Tele- 
vision (BCAT) in Brooklyn and DCTV 
in Washington have both expanded their 
community outreach in the last few years. 
CAN-TV in Chicago had a large and suc- 
cessful outreach program of several years 
standing. CAN-TV also has a strong 
analysis of its role as part of the media 
ecosphere' of Chicago. 



The video 

In Chicago, I spoke with Greg Boozell, 
CAN-TV's technology director, about sev- 
eral issues: How can a center identify the 
key local issues to get involved in? What 
are the elements of an intelligent, integrat- 
ed approach to civic engagement? How do 
you assess the value of your efforts? 

Greg spoke about the need to be con- 
stantly asking who's missing? Which 
groups are not using access? Figuring out 
ways to find those missing communities' 
and getting them involved emerged as a 
key theme in several of the post-panel dis- 
cussions at the ACM conference. 

For a concrete example of CAN-TV's 
work, Greg suggested looking at how the 
San Lucas Workers Center used public 
access to promote fair play for temporary 
workers in the Humboldt Park neighbor- 
hood in Chicago. The San Lucas Center 
uses its program to empower leaders, doc- 
ument struggles, and help raise awareness 
throughout the city of the thousands stuck 
in a lifetime of 'temp work' in the Chicago 
area. [Ed. Note: An article about the San 
Lucas Workers is included in the Communi- 
ty Media Review on Cultural Preservation 
and Diversity, Autumn 2004.] 

The other part of outreach is to ask why 
anyone would reach back? Why should an 
organization's media work be devoted to 
access video, as opposed to say, computer 
training, or PR work to get mainstream 
media coverage? For one part of the an- 
swer I went to Edgewood Terrace in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and spoke with Jessica Vene- 
gas, director of community empowerment 
at Community Preservation and Develop- 
ment Corporation (CPDC) and CTCNet 
prizewinner. 

Edgewood Terrace is a 752-unit develop- 
ment that has worked with Washington's 
DCTV, doing youth media training and 
participating in DCTV's community may- 
oral forums. Their development group, 
Community Preservation and Develop- 
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ment Corporation, a nonprofit leader in the 
affordable housing movement, has defined 
its mission as "Developing a vibrant com- 
munity through innovation and partner- 
ships." These partners include everything 
from the Berkley School of Music to Mi- 
crosoft to HUD. Here was a chance to take 
a look at the situation from the community 
point of view. Why did Edgewood Ter- 
race take an interest in community media? 
How does this fit their long-range goals? 
What constitutes a good partnership? 

Immigrant communities have his- 
torically used community media to very 
good effect, as several presentations at the 
conference suggested. Recent debates in 
Washington and demonstrations around 
the country suggest that immigrant com- 
munities have a stronger need than ever to 
get their message across. 

To find out how new immigrant com- 
munities are using community media, we 
went to Brooklyn, where the Adelante Al- 
liance, an immigrant group focusing on 
issues in the Mexican community, has 
taken up media tools and started learning 
how to make programs. Adelante Alliance 
has made a strong commitment to develop 
programming to empower the growing 
Mexican community in Brooklyn by actu- 
ally going out and getting funding to pur- 
chase camera and editing equipment. 

The panel 

The panel featured presentations by Carlos 
Pareja, the director of training, education 
and community partnerships for BCAT, 
and Venegas of CPDC. Partnership was a 
key theme of this workshop. 

Pareja mentioned several groups that 
BCAT is working with, including Statewide 
Task Force, a community organization that 
advocates for HIV education and resources 
for the Black and Latino communities. Task 
Force members have identified media as a 
key component of their advocacy work. 

Pareja also spoke about how the current 
federal legislation threatening community 
media served as a catalyst for producers to 
get more involved with their community 
public access center. In Brooklyn, several 
groups have produced programming draw- 
ing attention to the harmful effects of this 
legislation. They have also testified before 




Karla Quinones and members 
of the Adelante Alliance edit 
their group s video 'Awaken 
Your Conscience/Despierta 
Tu Consciencia" for Brooklyn 
Cable Access TV. The pilot for 
the series focused on immi- 
grant experiences. 



public land use hearings and demonstrated 
against the telecommunications giant, Ve- 



rizon. 



Venegas focused her comments on mis- 
sion and partnership, particularly in the 
Edgewood Terrace neighborhood in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Both technology and partner- 
ships are evaluated for their benefits to the 
larger mission of building community in 
Edgewood Terrace. She noted that partner- 
ships could start slowly and develop over 
the long term. She also made the point that 
no specific partnership is a panacea, saying, 
"You can end them if they don't work." The 
panel discussion about partnerships raised 
a lot of interest, particularly from media 
center board members who are looking for 
new sources of support. 

Venegas also noted that the development 
of Edgewood Terrace's local 
mayoral candidates forum 
emerged from several dif- 
ferent threads of community 
building including voter reg- 
istration drives, collabora- 
tions with DCTV on youth 
projects, and media literacy 
training. These separate 
threads came together in an 
event where youth and adult 
residents grilled mayoral 
candidates with tough ques- 
tions about accountability. 
This notion of community 
media as part of an integrat- 
ed vision of community empowerment and 
engagement is perhaps the most important 
lesson to emerge from this panel. 




San Lucas Workers Center Tour of Shame 
video profiled an action by the growing temp 
workers movement for a show on Chicago's 
CAN-TV. 
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What's 
Cooking 






SE-800 



SE-500 



CG-100 



* Field and studio produce with one 
switcher. 

* Use DV and analog cameras. 

* Analog only model available. 

* Carrying case included. 

* Works with 120' or longer FireWire 
video cables. 



Data video's PPT- 100 
converts 
PowerPoint to DV. 

• For pile editing, capture the Dv 
stream fr urn into yewr ME or ov 



PPT-100 

POWERPOINT TO DV SOFTWARE 

PowerPoint looks better on video when 
you use PPT-100 software to convert it to 
DV as a video source for your switcher 
(PC Only) 
MSRP $199.00 



4 analog input switcher with quad split 
monitor output. Several built in effects 
including PIP. Easy to operate, rugged 
metal case, accepts Composite and 
S-Video. 

MSRP $1,099.00 




Inexpensive Video character generator 
software (PC Only) using a Blackmagic 
Decklink card for SDI output. Works with 
SE-800 or any switcher with an SDI 
graphics overlay. 

MSRP $849.00 + Decklink Card 



To Learn more about 
our products, 
please visit 
www. datavideo.us 



DVUS-l 



Community television play out server. 
Modular software that lets you schedule 
a week of video so you can spend your 
time producing. 



data 




o 



o 



12300 E. Washington Blvd., Suite U., 
Whittier, CA 90606 U.S.A. 
Tel: 888-809-3282 
http://www.datavideo.us 



ChyTV^.PEG Channel Video Graphics Solution 



f~ Video Information Display S yslem J 



Education 
Govennrnenl 
Public Access 
Bullelin Board 



■ Cdfninunrty Evunls 

■ Local News & Sports 

■ weath&f 

■ Emergency Alerts 




Keep your message Fresh, Effective, [ 





ChyTV Plu» 
Full Conn*cl*vltv 

■.>'.r.c-. \- pingf 




ChyTY Tool* 
CtaJrtE-. Muring* and 
CkHnfatftB- Content 



ChylV.Net 
Fran Gnlrne 
ContflnE ManapavnmnE 




The 

ChyTV 
Group 



www.chytv.com 




FREE TO AIR , 
PROGRAMMING I 



Deliver quality, non-commercial 
programming to your community^ 
FREE 



For satellite downlink information, 
visit us at: www.uctv.tv/downlink 
or call (858) 822-5060 




University 
of California 
Television 




Health & Medicine Science Public Affairs Humanities 
Arts & Music Teacher Enrichment 



f 



The Annenberg Channel 




It's free, and available 24/7 
to round out your schedule. 
Educational programming to inform 
and empower your viewers in the arts, 
foreign languages, math, science, 
and social sciences. 

Contact Dana Rouse at 
1-800-228-8030 ext. 2 
or channel@learner.org. 
www.learner.org 
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